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SPECIAL SALE 





eS Ree ee $ 6.50 
500 5-lb. Pails 30.00 SPECIAL 
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Send us a sample of your honey and 500 sq. ft. to roll, thin grade. ... 


2.25 





SP BOO RD occ cscccsccaes 10.00 | $05. SARS, @ DOS. In CASE 

Yo dias eee eae aw 45.00 | 

100 2Y%-Ib, Cans .............. 4.30 85c Per Case | 

Se BE TD dc ccc ccnnsncss 20.00 ONE CASE OR A HUNDRED | 

1 te 2 60’s (used).......... .50 } 

H | wae ( osatghed a ee 16-0z. Fluted Jars...... 1.25 cs. 2 doz. | 

' 5-oz. Plain Jars......... 95 cs. 2 doz. |! 

' 

y SPECIAL 100 Comb Honey Cartons....... $0.95 

: Shipping cases with glass holding 24 1000 Comb Honey Cartons...... 7.00 } 

| gections: For 444x44%4x1% or 4x5x1% sections. i% 

, ares a \" 

| 10 cs., 44/4x17% flat............. 3.95 Pack your bees with tarred felt for | 

| 10 cs. plain sizes.............. 3.80 winter. ‘ 

|| 10 cs. double deck............. 4.60 324 sq. ft. to roll, heavy grade. . $3.00 i 

H 

i 


quote your best price. We will buy for Ship your old combs and beeswax to us to 
cash or trade for bee supplies. be worked into foundation or for cash. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tin Cans and Pails 


Best Quality on the Market--July 1, 1928 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons—Pails with Sure-On Bails 
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Shipment from Grand Rapids Shipment from Chicago 
Per100 Per500 Per1000 Per100 Per 500 Per 1000 


21%-lb. cans, 100 in carton...... ....$3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 $30.80 
5-Ib. pails, 560 in cartom.............. 6.50 31.35 60.00 5.75 27.50 653.75 
10-pound pails, 50 in carton.......... 9.50 46.00 88.25 8.00 39.25 76.75 
Ten boxes. Ten boxes. 50 boxes. 

Di-Td onme, BA Im WOE BOE. .... cn cccccccccsecsce. $10.00 $9.50 $45.00 
er 2 ee OE Pe cccecssccencedecsys ee 10.50 9.00 44.00 
10-pound pails, 6 in wood box.................... 8.00 7.00 32.50 

From Chicago or Detroit. 
Ten boxes. Ten boxes 50 boxes. 100 boxes. 
60-]b. cans, 2 in wood box.......... $10.00 $9.00 $43.50 $85.00 
ni irra nok oka a Wane aoe Per crate, $17.50 Per crate, $15.00 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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To New York State | aa 


Service from 
‘Beekeepers (Ch icago 
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| GOOD SERVICE BRINGS ITS OWN 
REWARD: Our Honey Container busi- 
ness has grown so it is now possible for 





We have ready for you 
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| us to buy Jars, Pails, and Cans in carload Honey Extractors \ 
| lots at reduced prices. We are passing Hi Extracting Supplies y 
this saving on to our customers. WRITE | 1 i . H 
FOR OUR NEW SPECIAL LOW PRICES Glass and Tin Containers yl 

y on all Honey Containers. Wood and Corrugated Cases : 
\ We are also offering the Simplicity Ex- Printed Cartons for Comb \ 
\ tractor at a big reduction. Now is the Honey y 
i time to buy. P Ni 
\ Send us your old combs and beeswax. Honey for Sale Signs Hi 
\ A square deal to all. F : Hi 
W Catalog or container price _;| 
iy . \8 
i} A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse list free. f 
\ 124 WILLIAMS STREET Hi 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago H 
i 224 W. Huron Street fF 
\ ’ Y 
i| Serves You Best | cmscom” | 
— Prev re ety 
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\ ee Mb vo vccccccoencadsheecseseeacucgn $4.00 carton 

Hy} eM og ong be 666os COCR CARS OS Re SOCE WO OS 3.50 carton 

4 ee ao ia bin bn e0 bese ebeeie denad sewers 5.00 carton 

Hl ee ee, Oe Nd ccc cdwcvenccovccesseses 1.00 case 

Ce eR, Or nn kc ceed soercevcctsesaceas .35 case 

H 160-lb, Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) 1.20 ea. 
ago ’ 

1000 Ft Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 

\ 

30.80 F | 16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton.................0c0eeeees $1.20 carton 
53.75 § | 3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton....................005. .90 carton 
16.75 8 . 

f Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
oxes. F | 8-0z, honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton.....................05. $1.05 carton |! 
45.008 i} 16-oz. honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton....................005: 1.35 carton H 
44,00 | ZIb. honey capacity, 1 Gomem Per CATCOM. ... 2... cc ccccccccvceess 95 carton jy 
32.50 ‘| 

| BEE SUPPLIES 

COMB-HONEY SUPERS—10-FRAME ‘| 
poxes. § it) No. 1 style 4144x414x17%” sections at...............0 cece e eee $4.00 per 5,K.D. |) 
85.00 | We. 3 style for 4562196" SOCtbeMn Ab... cr ccdccccccecess $6.50 per 5, K. D. \ 

| 
| HONEY 

t ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY Hl 
J 4 y 

' Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N.Y. | 

' 
' 
4 
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G LEANINGS 


HONEY MARKETS 


seenenanennen teeeanaeenenneneenee 


IN 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November). 

POINTS: Southern 
nia—Only light rains have fallen since the 
last report, and conditions have shown little 
change. Many colonies in the burned-over area 
are practically starved out. Chaparral broom 
is in bloom in various districts, but goldenrod, 
blue curls, turkey mullein, and wild buckwheat 


CALIFORNIA Califor- 


are about through blooming. Bees are getting 
some feed from eucalyptus, pepperwood and 
other trees. Export demand is reported rather 
poor, especially for Germany. Very little honey 
now remains in producers’ hands, and consid 
erable is being shipped in from the mountain 


states to supply local calls. White orange is in 
demand and sales have been made at 9%4-10c 
per Ib. in large lots, few higher. Most sales of 


orange have been at 9%-9%ec per lb. Orange 


and sage mixed has sold at 8-9'%e per lb. White 
orange comb honey, $6.75 per case. Country 
run beeswax, 28-3le per Ilb.; yellow, 30-34c¢ 
per Ib Imperial Valley Bees are consuming 
stores rapidly, and unless a large amount was 
left heavy feeding will be necessary. Lack of 
rain has prevented desert plants from making 
fall growth. One car lot light amber alfalfa 
sold recently at 6 %e per lb other large lots 
sold at $8.15-8.25 per case of 120 Ibs. San 
Joaquin Valley——Sales reported of extracted 
light amber alfalfa, slightly mixed with cot 
ton, at 6% -6 5/6e per Ib amber, 5-5%c. Sup 


plies are light. Northern California—Colonies 
are generally in fine condition heavy in stores 
with ample bees. On the uplands where there 
is no irrigation, however, conditions are less 
favorable Considerable oak honeydew col 
lected during the past few weeks, and bees 
worked on star thistle until the close of October 
Most beekeepers are sold out, and the trend of 
prices is said to be upward Few sales re 
ported Amber thistle and alfalfa, 60s, 8-8 %« 
per |lb.; small pails, lle per Ib white star 
thistle, 60s, 10e¢ per Ib small pails, 15¢ per 
lb., amber alfalfa, ton lots, 7c; 60s, 8-9c per 
Ib.; extra light amber, tons, 8c per Ib 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Bees are reported 
to be in good condition for winter, with full 
stores. Sales are sufficiently active to clean up 
stocks rather rapidly, and the supply is already 
getting low Sales reported of water-white 
fireweed in ton lots at 9c per lb.; white alfalfa, 
ton, 7%e per lb.; light amber alfalfa, 60s, 10c; 
small pails, 12-13c per Ib. Beeswax, 27-32¢ 
per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Considerable 
rain has fallen during the past few weeks, with 
some snow, especially in the mountains. Many 
beekeepers have already packed their bees for 
winter or put them into cellars while others 
are completing these operations now Bees are 
generally reasonably heavy in stores Demand 
for honey has been fairly well maintained and 
a good many cars have been sold during the 
past few week The price for white sweet 
clover and alfalfa in car lots has ranged 6% 
7T%ec; few. 8c per Ib.; 1 car mixed white and 
light amber, 6%c¢; ton lots white, 7-8¢ per Ib.; 
60s, 8-10e: small pails, 10-13¢ per Ib.; light 
to extra light amber, large lots, 6%-6%c; am 
ber, ton lots, 6%c; small pails, 8c per Ib 
Comb honey is in light supply. Sales and quo 
tations reported as follows: White sweet clo 
ver and alfalfa, extra fancy, $3.60-4.00; few 
higher; No 1 and faney $3.50-4.00: few 
higher: No. 2 and choice, $3.25-3.60 per case. 
Sales of bulk comb reported at 15¢ per Ib. 


Beeswax, 28-32e¢ per Ib 


ARIZONA—The weather has remained 
warm, and with only scattered showers. Bees 
generally are approaching winter with ample 
stores The market has been active so far 
and the bulk of the output has already been 
sold, chiefly, it is reported, for export to Ger 
many, Holland, and Switzerland. One car light 
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amber alfalfa reported sold recently at 7e per 


lb., and several at 6%-6%c per Ib.; water 
white mesquite and catsclaw, 7c per Ib. Bees 
wax, 29-32c. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—Northeast Tex 
as: With several killing frosts, no more nee 
tar can be expected this season. Colony con- 
dition is good, and hives are well-stocked, but 
bees are using considerable honey, and may 
require feeding later. South central Texas 
Nectar-producing plants are out of bloom, but 


weather has been ideal for building up colonies 
for winter, as well as assuring moisture for 
spring plants. Winter stores are ample. South 


Texas: The recent good rains help to insure 
moisture for the coming season, but bees are 
showing little activity. Oklahoma: Bees have 
more stores than last year and are in good 
condition. Few sales reported during the past 
two weeks. Light amber extracted in 60s 
brought 8-10c per lb.; small pails, 12-15¢ per 
lb. Few sales bulk comb moved at 10-15c¢ per 


Ib. One car white extracted in Oklahoma sold 
at 7c per lb. 

PLAINS AREA—Clover plants are now in 
unusually good condition following heavy snow 
in some sections, which melted, and rain in other 


districts, which have all been beneficial. Bees 
have been able to take frequent flights lately 
during warm, sunny days Some beekeepers 
have packed or put their bees in the cellar, 
while others will wait until the end of the 
month. More outdoor packing reported than 
usual. Feeding has been necessary in many 
areas, due to short fall fiows, but frequently 
heekeepers have not fed sufficiently to carry 
their bees to the next honey flow. Demand for 
herey has been good, with numerous inquiries 
reported for car lots and less. The market is 
firm. Car lots of white extracted have sold re 


cently at 7%-8e per Ib ton lots, 8-8 %c; 
9-12c; small pails, 11-14e per lb. Ton lots « 
light amber, 1927 crop, reported moved at 7 %<¢ 
per lb. White comb, fancy and No. 1, has sold 


all the way from $3.60 to $5.00 per case, mostly 


60s, 


f 


around $4.00-4.50 per case; few sales, No. 2 
$3.00-3.25 per case. Beeswax, 30-33c per Ib 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Heavy feeding has been necessary 
in many places to carry the bees through the 
winter, due to the short fall crop. Outside 
wintered bees are being packed, and in the 


northern sections packing has been completed 
Stocks of honey are being rapidly absorbed, and 
some beekeepers are already buying from others 
to supply their trade. Yet prices are irregular 


and do not advance as one might expect from 
the small supply. Car-lot sales of white clover 
have recently been made at 7%-7%c per Ib.; 
ton-lot sales, 7%-lle per lb.; 60s, 10-12 %e 
small pails, 12-14e per lb. Comb honey is in 
demand but stocks are small. No. 1 white comb 
has been reported sold at $5.00-5.50 per case 
fancy, $6.00 per case 

NORTHEEASTERN STATES—Colonies are 
strong in young bees, but much feeding is 
needed if bees are to live through. The fall 
flow was irregular, but often lighter than nor 
mal. When stores were ample in quantity often 
they were composed of aster and goldenrod 
which are satisfactory only when frequent 


flights are possible. Demand for honey is good 


in most sections, both locally and from a dis 
tance. Sales of both comb and extracted are 
row mostly in rather small lots. Ton lots clo 
ver-basswood sold at 10¢ sSasswood alone, 8 
8%c per lb 60s, white, 10-13¢; small pails 
12-15¢ per Ib amber, ton lot, Te per Ib 
buckwheat, tons, 6-8c; mostly, 74%-S8e per Ib 
60s, 9%-10e per Ib small pails, 10-12¢ per 
Ib. No. 1 white comb, $3.84-5.00 per case; No 
2, $3.00 per case buckwheat, $3.50-4.80 per 
case. Beeswax, mostly 32-35¢ per Ib 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES—Maryland 
Bees obtained pollen until about November 10 
but little nectar has come in recently. Much 
of the late crop has not yet been taken off. 
West Virginia Honey is being consumed 
rather rapidly but the late flow was ample 8 
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that stocks are still sufficient. Most bees are 2. At what price has honey been sold, in large 
wintered on summer stands with outside win- lots (carload or less) in your locality during 
ter cases as a windbreak. North Carolina: Colo- the past month for (a) extracted honey, 
nies are in satisfactory condition. Honey is per Ilb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1 
moving slowly. South Georgia: Mexican clover per case? 
; is still yielding some nectar and bees are work 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
t ing freely upon it. Colony condition is gen case lots of (a) extracted honev in 5-lb 
erally satisfactery although some colonies re pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
ported light. Sales have not been numerous ac 5 lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No 
‘ cording to reports to this office. Some barrels 1, per case ‘ 5 
§ ! ta mber have moved around 8%%c per Ilb., 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 
. v th 60 ae, “: y —s higher. Bulk your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5 1b 
h Como, SUMAN Paws, 29C Per ID. pails or other retail packages in terms of 
e Gl LF COAST STAT ES Louisiana: A lit 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No 
° tle honey is still coming in from aster, hearts 1, per section? , ‘ 
. ease, and other wild plants. Bees are in excel r ; , , —_ 
2 lent shape for winter with plenty of stores and 5. How is hones now moving on the market 
d — ~ . I : in your locality? Give answer in one word 
a large amount of young bees. Alabama: Honey y . , 
t . : 2." : as slow, fair, or rapid 
)s plants are nearly gone for the season, but ; Wh } . , 
- small amounts of nectar are still being taken 6 ms the present condition of the colo 
. from wild aster and other plants. Colonies are with for —— = a loc ay as mgnees 
d light in stores in some cases but this is not bs ith 1orma considering t 1e num er and 
expected to cause serious losses. age of bees and the supply of stores Give 
: answer in per cent 
a Report of Honey Producers 7. What is the present condition of the honey 
be irly in November we sent the following plants for next season in your locality as 
es questions to honey-producers compared with normal? Give answer in per 
ly 1. What ver cent of the honey produced in your cent, 
a ocality has left the hands of the producers? The following answers were received 
- Pet Large lots To grocers. Retail. Move Col. Plant 
v State Name. sold. Ext. Comb Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. cond. cond 
a. Ala J. M. Cutts.. 40 ‘ ..$.80..$.25.. Pair 100. .100 
- Ark J. Johnson . ; 50. . $1.00. . $5.00 25. .Slow 100. .100 
ly Cal L. L. Andrews..... : 09% hie (ee 1.00 .B0..Fair 80 50 
md Cal Geo. Larinan ... 90 1.00 Fair 50 
or Cal M H. Mendleson. 100. 90 1.15 37 Slow 50 
es Col Oo Me Beans. a ae oo 3.00 85 15..Slow 100. .100 
is Co B. W. Hopper.. 95 08.. 3.75.. .55 4.00 .65 20..Fair 100. .100 
re Conn. Allen Latham 30 1.00 5.50. .1.30 33. .Fair 125..100 
s. Fla Cc. C. Cook. ‘ . : im, 95 Slow 100 100 
of Fis Harry Hewitt 25 45 60 Slow 120. .100 
¢ Ga J. Jd. Wilder.... Ter .09 Fair 100. .100 
‘ld Nl. A. L. Kildow. er 75 90 75 
tly Ind T. C. Johnson .. 60 — 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair 100. .100 
9 Ind E. S. Miller... rr 80 4.80..1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 
ib Ta. OT eee, ee oe pees Ieee ee 20..Rapid..100..100 
AL la. Frank Coverdale ..... 75. xs -- -€5.. 4.25. .1.00 .20..Fair 85..125 
ry la W. S. Pangburn...... 25 : 55 3.60 70 20. .Slow 75..100 
the Kan oe Sw tceaene 75. O8% 3.87.. .75 4.40 1.00 20 Fair 80 100 
de Kan J. A. Nininger.... .. 60 70 4.75 85 25..Fair 100. .100 
the La. Ss Seer 50.. .07 60 R5 Slow 100. .100 
ed Me O. B. Griffin. 25 1.25 7.00 35..Fair 85 90 
ind Md S. G. Crocker . ~ See 1.00 ».50..1.50 .35..Fair 80. .100 
ers Mich Ira D. Bartlett. — .60 4.32 85 25..Fair 100. .100 
ar Mich Floyd Markham 50 08% 80 4.00. .1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 
om Mich E. D. Townsend és Wawa. aes Fair 100. .125 
ver Mo. Ss Serre 10 80 1.00 Slow 125 75 
ib.; Mo J. M. Romberger. 75 .10 4.00 75 4.25..1.00 25..Fair 75 90 
e Neb J. H. Wagner ——— 50.. . 65 4.50 RO 5 Fair 100 100 
“in Nev E. G. Norton «CF O07 40 Slow 90 90 
mb Nev. G. G. Schweis Ye ae 3.38 1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 ° 
aa N.Y Adams & Myers ; 90.. 75 5 1.15 30... Rapid. .100..100 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe..... : .. 09% we: Sa 1.00 28..Fair 100. .100 
are N Y F. W Lesser..... 75.. .00.. 480.. .65 R5 25 Fair 100 125 
is N.Y N. L. Stevens . 25 .09 75 1.00 Slow 100 100 
fall N.C ©. S. Baumgarner 100 1.00 1.25 30. . Fair 100. .100 
nor Ohio R D. Hiatt 60 1.00 5.50 1.25 sO Fair 100 100 
ten Ohio Fred Leininger ' 80 10 5.00. .1.00 100. .100 
od Ohio J ”. Moore 80 .10 80 1.00 30 Fair 90 90 
ient Okla Jos Heueisen —— 1.00 6.50 1.35 35 Slow 100 100 
ood Okla Cc. F. Stiles 50 70 4.50 R5 25 Fair RO 90 
dis Ore H. A. Seullen . 10 .70 90 25..Slow 100 100 
are Pa Harry Beaver 70 70 3.40 80 22..Rapid. .100..100 
ele Pa D. C. Gilham 35 1.05 6.30. .1.35 35..Fair 100. .100 
g 8.C E. S. Prevost 90 1.17 35..Fair 70 100 
ils Tenn J M. Buchanan 95 1.25 30 Fair 100 100 
Ib Tex T A. Bowden 75 60 75 Fair 100 
'h Tex J. N. Mayes... 30 o8 55 Slow 90 RO 
per Fox H. B. Parks . 75.. .06 65 75 Fair 110 100 
No /tah M. A. Gill.. 90 07% 15 50 22..Fair 10¢ 100 
per Vt J. E Crane 75 , 6.50 1.25 35 Fair 
Va L, N. Gravely 40 .75 6.00 1.00 34 Fair 90 R5 
and Va = o Asher 33 90 5.00. .1.10 25..Fair 125..100 
r 10 Was! W. L. Cox. — . BO. + ae 74 Fair 85 90 
Tuch Wash G. W. B. Saxton 10 ~- 65.. 4.50 75 25..Fair 100. .100 
off. W.Va T. K. Massie ; a ; 1.20 35..Fair 100. .100 
imed Wis. N. E. France... .. 80 90 25..Fair 90. .100 
e 80 Wis Eee 50.. .09% oo hace 86O.. S8.. .80..Foee .. .. 100 
Wis E. Hassinger ........ 50. er v~ a os oe Fair 95..100 
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FRICTION TOP PAILS 


+ All sizes. 
Hutzelman S HONEY JARS 


Solution Four sizes. 


TIN PASTE 
~for-- It Sticks. 


. BEESWAX WANTED 
American Gach or ead. 


DISPLAY COMB-HONEY 
Foul Brood CASES—Glass front. 


PAPER COMB-HONEY 


CASES 
USE ALCOHOL- Inexpensive and convenient. 
FORMALIN TO 


ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHI- 
——- GAN SINCE 1879. 


Ask your dealer, or write to Send for catalog. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
J. C. Hutzelman 510 North Cedar St., 
Glendale - - Ohio Lansing - - Michigan 





YOU ARE NOT 


restricted by any banking hours when you bank 
BANKING by mail with the Savings Deposit Bank Company. 


fie SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. S's 


b 
asin 














GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying, Beekeepers’ Supplies 





For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
letter. Gentlemen: 

Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please 
All goods purchased may be returned if un 


satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. 
No questions asked. 


Our Service 


While we ship all over the country, we can cre cedees Frames ......... Super Fan. 
give special service to those located in the ee Bodies 

East—New York, Penn, New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. Co. | A*#ss 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


quote prices. I have swarms. 
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Do You---- 


Hunt? 

Fish? 

Trap? 

Love the Outdoors? 
If You\Do— 


Then you should read that greatest of all out-door magazines——‘‘Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper.” It is a monthly magazine devoted to all outdoor sports—hunt 
ing, fishing, camping, fur farming, ete. 
There are also regular departments devoted 
to coon hunting, fox hunting, wolf and coy 
ote trapping, questions and answers and 
hunting dogs. During the trapping season 
are published conservative and reliable fui 
quotations and each month throughout the 
year fur market reports are given. 

The stories in Hunter-Trader-Trappe: 
are from famous woodsmen and outdoors 
men from all walks of life. The greater per 
centage is from the readers themselves, 
therefore the subscribers are offered th: 
opportunity of exchanging ideas with each 
other through the columns of this magazine. 

This great sportman’s magazine each 
month contains between eighty-four and 
one hundred and sixty-four pages. The cov 
ers are reproductions of paintings, in three 
colors. Each issue is profusely illustrated 
by photographs sent in by the readers 
themselves. If you are a subscriber and 
send in a photo which is of interest to th 
other readers you will be pleasantly sur 
prised some month to see it in print. 

















Subscription Bargain 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 1 YEAR ALL FOR 
FARM JOURNAL, 1 YEAR 2 00 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 1 YEAR $ ° 


The Farm Journal, offered in this great subscription bargain, gives you 
the most interesting home-and-farm paper in the country. You can’t help liking it. 


| —_—_—_———_ADDRESs——————_—_ 


| Gleanings in Bee Culture - - Medina, Ohio 
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Amon, Beekeepers--- 


A Good Bee Book is a Christmas Gift That 
Lives Through all the Year 


Take Your Choice from These Nine Classics 










THE HONEY BEE 
By Langstroth and Dadant 
The original Langstroth, revised by Charles and 
C. P. Dadant, now in 22nd edition. Complete text- 
book, 450 pages, 200 engravings, handy index. Cloth 
bound. $2.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS 
By Frank C. Pellett 

All the important honey and pollen plants of the 

United States fully deseribed, with 194 pictures to 

give life to the text of 400 pages. Cloth bound. $3.00 

postpaid. 

















HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 
Huber, the master of bee life, has made the ways of bees 
so clear that a child can understand. A beautiful book, 230 
pages, the original pictures. $3.00 postpaid. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING 
By C. P. Dadant 
167 pages, 178 pictures, cloth binding. $1.00 postpaid. 


weyers OUTAPIARIES 
By M. G. Dadant 
110 pages, 60 pictures, cloth bound. $1.00 postpaid. 


PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING 
By Frank C. Pellett 
105 pages, 40 pictures, cloth bound. $1.00 postpaid. 


DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING 
By C. P. Dadant 
118 pages, 37 pictures, cloth bound. $1.00 postpaid. 


A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEE- 
KEEPING QUESTIONS 
By Dr. C. C. Miller. 


276 pages, well illustrated, cloth bound, $1.25 
postpaid, 


SCIENTIFIC QUEEN REARING 
By G. M. Doolittle 
The grafting method explained: Leather 


ette, 50e. 


Friend—We will Send Book from You to Him 
with Attractive Christmas Gift Card Bear { 


Pick the Book—Give us Address of Your) 
1 Your name. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Til. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. l. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
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RESERVES & HONEY, INC., is now 
launching its advertising campaign. A 
beginning was 


Pz Great Honey made about’ the 
Advertising middle of Novem 
Campaign ber in six leading 


newspapers in New 
York City. A series of advertisements 
have been worked out for these newspa 
pers which will hammer away on honey 
until the reading public becomes familiar 
with its message. In addition to this, 
arrangements have been made with the 


National Broadcasting Company by 
which honey will be advertised over the 
radio. Beginning November 21 there 


will be a 15-minute period devoted to 
honey every Wednesday at 2:05 p. m. 
Honey will also be mentioned at frequent 
intervals in other radio talks to house 
wives, 

The officials of Preserves & Honey, 
Ine., have declared their intention to ex 
pand this advertising program from city 
to city until the entire country is cov 
‘red, thus bringing about the greatest 
advertising campaign for honey that has 
ever been attempted. The men back of 
this movement are confident that this 
vigorous advertising campaign will be 
the means of establishing a consumption 
for honey far beyond that at present. As 
in all advertising, considerable time is 
required before the effects of the adver- 
tising are actually felt in the. sales, so 
that it is necessary to spend large sums 
of money in advertising before the ar 
ticle advertised is actually “put across.” 

While Airline Honey will be featured 
in this advertising campaign, it will 
serve to advertise all honey. In some of 
the radio advertising no special brand 
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will be mentioned, but the good qualities 
of honey as a food will be featured. Since, 
in addition to Airline Honey, Preserves 
& Honey, Inc., has purchased the honey 
packing business of C. H. W. Weber & 
Co., Cineinnati, Ohio, that of Hoffman & 
Hauck, Ine., Ozone Park, N. Y., and that 
of The A. L. Boyden Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., some idea of the magnitude of this 
organization can be formed. This pro 
vides packing plants seattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and as the 
volume of business inereases no doubt 
other packing plants will be established. 
It has large financial upon 
which to draw during the first several 
years in establishing increased consump 
tion of honey, and the officials have great 
enthusiasm regarding the possibilities for 
honey on the American tables. 

The new company is also working on 
different uses for honey and is develop- 
ing new food products in which honey is 
used. It expects to put some of these upon 
the market in the near future. Beekeepers 
will watch with great interest the devel- 
opment of this great honey-distributing 
organization. 


resources 





— A 


THE Pfund 


grader 


honey-grader, the official 
for determining the color of ex- 
tracted honey for 

gy United States the United States 
Honey-grader honey grades, will 

be manufactured 

and sold hereafter by the Munsell Color 
Company, Ine., 10 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. In manufacturing 
this grader this company will take great 
pains to see that every grader is calibrat- 
ed from a standard reserved for this pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, some of the graders 
manufactured by the Haubon Company, 
the first manufacturers of the grader, 
were inaccurate. In taking over the ex- 
elusive manufacture and sale of the grader 
the Munsell Color Company has expressed 
its willingness to calibrate all the graders 
now in use. A nominal charge will be 
made for this service. Those who wish 
to have their instruments calibrated 
should mail the amber wedge, or, better 
still, the whole upper part of the instru- 
ment, to the Munsell Color Company, be- 
ing eareful to pack it well to prevent 
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breakage. All correspondence regarding 
these graders should be directed to the 
Munsell Color Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., since the Federal Government has 
nothing to do with the manufacture 
sale of these graders. 


or 


qo A == 


THE great possibilities of the word 
“honey” as a term with which to conjure 
in advertising 
r= is being ree- 
= ognized in ad 
vertising com- 
modities other than honey. A recent ad- 
vertisement of the Dahlberg Sugar Cane 
Industries shows the picture of a beehive 
with a man timidly approaching with a 
bucket if to obtain some of the most 
coveted sweet. In bold type just under 
the picture are these words: “Suppose 
You Had to Keep a Bee The adver- 
tisement then goes on to picture the dif- 
ficulties in obtaining honey and the ease 
with which sugar may be had. Such ad- 
vertising, while not so intended, may help 
the honey industry by ealling the atten 
tion of the public to honey. 
Another advertisement, recently put 
out by the Staley Sales Corporation, De- 


Bees and Honey in 
Advertising 


Aas 





eatur, Ill., advertises corn syrup flavored 
with pure honey. The large illustration 
in this advertisement shows two straw 


skeps with bees working in and out.at 
the entrance, and deseribes in glowing 
terms the fine qualities of corn syrup 
when flavored with honey. The advertise 
ment fails to mention that the more honey 
there is put in the better the syrup will 


taste, and that all honey would be in 
finitely better. By inference, the intelli- 
gent reader should gather from the ad- 


vertisement that honey is far superior to 
the flavored syrup. 

While a considerable amount of honey 
may find an outlet through the corn syrup 
channel, and while such advertisements 
may be of some benefit to the honey in 
dustry indirectly by calling attention of 
the public to honey, the Editor believes 
that these slight advantages are negligi- 
ble. Those who pack corn syrup flavored 
with honey will put in only enough honey 
to enable them to use the word “honey” 
in advertising and on the label. It is a 
clear of appropriating the name 
“honey” for advertising purposes. There is 
more danger of dragging the fair name of 


cease 


honey down to the level of corn syrup 
than there can be hope of lifting the 
miserable-tasting corn syrup up to the 


plane of honey. 
superior in flavor 


Pure honey is so far 
and in health-giving 


qualities that it seems too bad to have 
it degraded in this way. 
There have been several attempts on 


the part of manufacturers of cheap syr- 
ups to cash in on the fair name of honey 


in this way, but most of these have not 
gotten very far. This is as it should be 
The lesson to be learned from these at 
tempts to steal our thunder in advertising 
something else is that beekeepers should 
take greater advantage of the advertis 
ing value of the word “honey” in their 
local advertising. When Preserves & 
Honey, Ine., get into full action in their 
program of vigorous advertising of hon 
ey, they will have plenty of rich material 
to draw from. 





= eo 


THE re-election of Dr. Royal 8. Copeland, 
professional propagandist and erstwhile 

tool of the corn 
E> sugar interests, as 
==) United States sen 

ator from New 
York, again puts into the hands of the 
corn-sugar interests a power which they 
will no doubt use in their effort to break 
down the pure food law. It remains to be 
seen whether Dr. Copeland will again 
prostitute his dignified position as United 
State Senator by acting in the capacity of 
a tool for the corn-sugar interests in their 
underhanded program. While we sincerely 
hope that we may be in error in the suspi 
cion that he will again stoop to such shame 
ful practice, his talk on honey over the 
radio on November 7 has only increased that 
suspicion. In his talk he forth the 
virtues of honey as a food in a most con 
vincing manner, told something about its 
production, and emphasized the fact that 
honey now found on the market is pure. 
He proceeded to tell how beekeepers are 
now organized for the purpose of prevent 
ing the sale of adulterated honey and 
maintaining the high quality of pure hon- 
ey now found on the market. 

Dr. Copeland had abundant opportunity 
to find out that beekeepers are organized 
to prevent the adulteration of honey last 
spring when thousands of beekeepers 
wrote him protesting against has activi 
ties for the corn sugar interests in thei 
effort to bring back adulteration of food 
products in America. It is interesting te 
note that he has not forgotten. 

If Dr. Copeland has turned over a new 
leaf and expects to desert those who 
would bring back adulteration of food in 
the United States and will come over on 
the side of striet enforcement of the Pure 
Food Law, the beekeepers of this coun 
try will be very grateful indeed for his 
wonderful talk the virtues of honey 
as a food to American housewives over 
the radio; but if this is for the purpose of 
trying to get the good will of beekeepers 
with the idea of keeping them out of 
the fight when a new corn sugar bill is 
introduced into Congress, not much grati 
tude will be wasted upon him. 

Those who heard Dr. Copeland’s radio 


Is a New Trap 
Being Set? 


set 


on 
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talks last February and March, directed 
especially to beekeepers who were pro- 
testing against the passage of the corn 
sugar bill, will recall that he tried the 
same tactics then. He attempted to “call 
off” the beekeepers by a lot of blarney so 
thinly disguised that any one could see 
through it. He greatly misjudged the 
mettle of American beekeepers then, and 
if his purpose is the same now he is mak- 
ing the same stupid blunder. 

Whether or not these apparent early ac- 
tivities of the corn sugar interests are in 
preparation for a new corn sugar fight in 
the coming session of Congress, every 
beekeeper in the United States should 
certainly be constantly alert on this sub 
ject, ready at a moment’s notice to ap 
peal to the law-makers at Washington 
from his district to protest against any 
efforts of the corn sugar interests to get 


through Congress a law that would per- 
mit the introduction of corn sugar into 


other food products without so stating on 

the label, and thus endeavor to preserve 

the integrity of our Pure Food Law, 

which is the very foundation of the bee 

keeping industry as it exists today. 
es» & a" 

DR. H. E. BARNARD, president of the 


American Honey Institute, is hammering 
away vigorous 


Activities of ly on the prob- 
American Honey lem of increas- 
Institute ing the con- 


sumption of 
honey in this country by bringing it to 
the attention of the consuming public in 
every possible manner at his command. 
He made an effort to have the honey in 
terests of the country supply Commander 
3yrd’s expedition to the South Pole with 
sufficient honey to help the explorers 
withstand the rigors of the polar climate, 
but the boat left the United States before 
this could be accomplished. Dr. Barnard 
then cabled to New Zealand, suggesting 
that New Zealand beekeepers furnish 
syrd’s expedition, which was scheduled 
to sail from New Zealand in December, 
with an adequate supply of honey, and 
promised the co-operation of American 
beekeepers. If Dr. Barnard succeeds in 
this the publicity that will be had for 
honey through newspaper stories about 
the advantages of honey as an energy 
food for strenuous work and exposure to 
cold will be enormous and should result 
in much greater interest in honey as a 
food. 
American beekeepers will want to have 
a part in supplying honey to the Byrd 
expedition if this can be brought about 
through the beekeepers of New Zealand. 
During the winter Dr. Barnard expects 
to meet in person many beekeepers by 
attending beekeepers’ meetings. He has 
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already attended several meetings and is 
scheduled to speak on improved methods 
of marketing honey at the meeting of the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association at To- 
ronto, Ont., on November 27, 28, and 29. 
He will also speak at the meeting of the 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Assqciation at 
Springfield on December 6 and 7, where 
he will discuss the work of the American 
Honey Institute. He expects to attend 
the short course for beekeepers at Cor 
nell University in January, where he will 
take part in the discussion on honey and 
hcney marketing. 

Another line of work now being carried 
ou by Dr. Barnard is that of supplying 
information to bakers regarding the use 
of honey in baking by writing a 
of articles for the leading journals of the 
baking industry. His connection with 
the baking trade during the past several 
vears enables him to occupy a command 
ing position in the baking journals. He 
will not only set forth the advantages of 
honey in baking, but will work out and 
publish a large number of new recipes 
for bakers in which honey is the impor 
tant sweetening agent. These recipes 
will be developed especially for honey 
bread and honey cakes. After the ar- 
ticles have all been published it is pro- 
posed to collect them in a booklet for the 


series 


use of bakers everywhere. Many bee 
keepers will no doubt want a number of 
these booklets in developing a market 


for honey among their local bakers. In 
this connection Dr. Barnard appeals to 
beekeepers everywhere, as well as bakers, 
for recipes im which honey is used in 
baking. All such recipes should be sent 
to Dr. H. E. Barnard, Chamber of Com 
meree Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Barnard is also bringing the use 
of honey in canning fruit to the atten 
tion of ecanners through the American 
Canners’ Association and its research 
laboratory, and through the canners’ as- 
sociations of those states which put up 
large quantities of cherries and other 
small fruits. Not only does honey supply 
adequate sweetness, together with natural 
flavors which best bring out the fruit fla 
vors, but the addition of the word “honey” 
to the label of fine canned and bottled 
fruit products has great advertising 
value, just as the word “honey” on the 
bread wrapper has great advertising 
value for bread. 

Still another line of work that is being 
earried on by the American Honey Insti- 
tute is that of preparing radio talks on 
honey which are being sent to radio sta 
tions throughout the United States. Dr. 
Barnard is also sending out short stories 
on honey to newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, which should 
greatly aid in bringing honey to the at- 
tention to the American people. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN BREEDING 


Since Dr. Lloyd 
R. Watson announc- 
ed some months ago 
that he had perfect- 
ed a method for in- 
jecting spermatozoa 
into queens so that they could thereafter 
lay worker eggs, beekeepers have been 
much interested in speculating regarding 
the possible usefulness of ‘this technique 
for the advancement of beekeeping. Many 
of them in conversation with me have 
raised this point. The editor has asked 
that I diseuss this usefulness, since it 
has been my good fortune to be close 
enough to Doctor Watson’s work to ap- 
preciate what it means, while at the same 
time it has not been my own work, so 
that I may perhaps be better able to eval- 
uate it than would be the case if I were 
actually engaged in some phase of the 
investigation. I saw the first demonstra- 
tion of this technique and have since wit- 
nessed demonstrations on several ocea- 


sions. I have also read the various ar- 
ticles which Watson has written and 
have been privileged to discuss the work 
with him in some detail. Recently I 


spent a day with him in his apiary and 
laboratory and he kindly gave me per- 
mission to discuss some of his latest and 
so far unpublished results. 

The past history of beekeeping is filled 
with efforts to control mating of queens. 
Huge tents of various materials and 
glassed-in houses have been tried for this 
purpose, and, while occasionally some 
one would report a certain success in an 
occasional instance, all such experiments 
failed. I confess to having joined the 
number of these experimenters, having 
used a glass house and a large tent, first 
covered with wire cloth and later with 
cloth, and my success was exactly like 
that of others in the same field. Other 
methods were also tried, with equal lack 
of success. Finally Doctor Watson hit 
upon the method of using a delicate syr- 
inge; and while at first he damaged and 
killed a number of queens, he finally de- 
veloped the method which proved suc- 
cessful. It took him years to arrive at 
a usable technique, and he deserves 
great credit for his patience as well as 
for his success. He for the first time 
announced and described a method which 
can be used by him and by others for 
this purpose. 

Application of Dr. Watson’s Discovery 

To all beekeepers, the primary consid- 
eration is the usefulness of this technique 
in advancing beekeeping. It would, of 
course, be a great advance if a method 
eould be devised for the routine mating 
of queens, so that all queens sold by com- 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Artificial Insemination of Queens Opens 
Way for Possible Amazing Developments 
in Improvement of the Honeybee 


mercial queen-breed- 
ers would be tested 
from the moment of 
their mating. For 
this the Watson 
method seems inap 
plicable, certainly not satisfactory at the 
present stage of its development. This 
is clearly shown in the records which will 
later be discussed. Its unsuitability to 
commercial use should by no means blind 
one to its extreme usefulness in other and 
perhaps more important ways. Cheapen 
ing of the costs of queens and speeding 
up of commercial queen-rearing opera 
tions are by no means the most valuable 
thing that could come to beekeeping. 

The application of this technique lies 
primarily in its use in the conduct of in 
vestigations on the inheritance of bees. 
There have, for example, been published 
a number of papers in which color in 
heritance has been discussed. Some have 
claimed that black is dominant over yel 
low, and the reverse has also been claim 
ed. Since an apiary of Italian bees so 
easily tends to show hybrids and blacks, 
some beekeepers have on that account 
alone stated that black is dominant, but 
this is poor evidence. The fact is that, 
at the present state of our knowledge, 
we can not state positively which color is 
dominant. This situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that we do not yet 
know whether yellow color is a unit char- 
acter or whether the color scheme ob 
served arises from the interworking of 
three or more hereditary factors. So 
long as mating was wholly uncontrolled, 
problems iike this could not be solved. It 
has long been possible to control mating 
to the extent of taking queens in nuclei 
to an island or desert place so that they 
could mate only with drones from a cer 
tain colony, but that does not give con- 
trol of the individual drone, which is im- 
perative for such work. For the first 
time, then, we have at hand a tool for 
the solution of this problem. 

Until recent years, selections in breed- 
ing have been made in rather hit and 
miss fashion. Even the great plant 
breeder Burbank depended on making 
innumerable crosses and then selected 
what appeared to him to be the best. 
That he made great strides in advance is 
unquestioned, but that such technique is 
the proper one is doubtful. What selec 
tion has so far been practiced in bee- 
keeping was of necessity of this kind, so 
long as matings occurred in open air. 
Way Prepared by Recent Amazing Dis- 

coveries in Heredity 

Recently students of genetics have 
been analyzing the hereditary interrela 
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tionships in various animals and plants; 
ind, in so far as this work has been ear- 
ried on, we now know the method of in- 
heritance for the animals and plants 
studied better than was ever before pos- 
sible. Some years ago Professor T. H. 
Morgan and his pupils began work on 
the inheritance of the fruit fly, Droso 
phila. We beekeepers might wish that 
they had attacked the bees as a more 
useful animal, but this was of course im 
possible without controlled matings. The 
fruit fly is an especially favorable insect for 
such work because of the ease with which 
repeated generations may be obtained in 
a short time in the laboratory. Similar 
studies have since been made for other 
animals, especially insects, and for sev 
eral plants, corn being an outstanding 
example. 

The method employed is to watch for 
mutations or sports, cross these with each 
other and with normal insects and study 
the inheritance of the sports and the re- 
lation of each type to other types. The 
amazing result of this work is that it is 
possible by such study to make a map 
if the (the organs in the 
cell bearing hereditary character) and to 
indicate on each chromosome exactly 
where each hereditary factor is located. 
Sinee the small as 
to be observable only under a high-power 
microscope, this is getting inheritance 
down to a fine point. 

Bees have what beekeepers recognize as 
desirable and undesirable qualities, many 
of which are known to be inherited and prae- 
tically all of which doubtless are. By hit and 
miss selection we have been able to make 
some advances. With the newer methods 
of investigation it should be possible in 
making crosses to know rather definitély 
what the outcome will be, but before 
this is possible the preliminary studies of 
inheritance are absolutely essential. Nat 
urally it would take years to get this 
problem to the stage of development 
which has been attained for the fruit fly, 
but it would be worth doing. 

The fruit fly has four chromosomes, 
while the bee has thirty-two, which prob- 
ably makes a study of inheritance in 
bees a more complex problem than the 
first insect attacked in this fashion. The 
significance of the number of chromo 
somes in this work need not he discussed 
in detail, but one phase of it may be 
mentioned. It has now been demonstrated 
that sex is inherited, just in the same 
manner that other characteristics are 
inherited. Certain factors are always 
found in males and others in females. 
Such factors are known as sex-linked, 
and their hereditary units lie in the 
same chromosome as the sex factor. The 
larger the number of chromosomes, the 
greater the number of unit hereditary 


eromosomes 


chromosomes are so 
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factors there are which can be inherited 
independent of sex. 

To map the chromosomes of the honey- 
bee would be a work of years, but we 
shall not be on fully safe ground in bee- 
breeding until this is done. If one had 
unlimited means at his disposal and at 
the same time were thoroughly trained 
in the methods of genetics, he might un- 
dertake this on his own responsibility. 
There seems at present to be no such per 




















Dr. Lloyd R. Watson 


son with both the financial and investi 
gational equipment. This makes it ap 
pear necessary that some _ institution 
which has the necessary funds should 
undertake this work and support it until 
the desired goal is reached. 
sity is here stated, not to urge any insti 
tution to undertake the work, but rather 
to point out to beekeepers the one man 
ner in which it appears possible for us 
to arrive at the desired end. 


This neces 


There are, however, uses for the Wat 
son technique less technical than that 
so far suggested. We can get informa 
tion about the inheritance of a single fac 
tor without waiting until all which-seems 
desirable is known. With this technique 
it is possible to determine the inherit 
ance of color, for example, to learn first 
whether the color factors are unit char 
acters or a combination of several char 
acters. It is then possible to determine 
whether black is dominant over yellow 
or the reverse. In spite of advice from 
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various excellent authorities that color is 
unimportant, the fact remains that the 
American Italians are being constantly 
selected for lighter and lighter color, and 
the ordinary run of American-bred Ital- 
ians are lighter than bees native to Italy. 
We have changed and doubtless consid 
erably improved the original stock in 
other ways, and one of the things which 
our breeders seem to be seeking is lighter 
color; whether or not they are seeking it, 
they are obtaining it. 


Improvement in Tongue-length Now 
Possible 
There are, of course, other factors of 
greater importance than light yellow on 
the abdomen. Tongue-length at once sug 
gests itself to any beekeeper, especially 
in view of the previous efforts in this 
line in this country. Early in the pres- 
ent century several beekeepers eagerly 
sought long-tongued bees, Mr. E. R. Root 
and his associates being leaders in this 
field. They thought for a time that they 
had made or were making real progress, 
but gradually the excitement about this 
effort died out. It is now interesting to 
learn wherein the trouble lay. To make 
real advance in this line, two separate 
methods of technique were required, 
neither of which was readily available at 
that time. It is first of all necessary 
to control matings, in order to be certain 
of holding what gain is made and of try 
ing to make further gain, and this ob 
stacle is only now overcome by the Wat 
son method. In 1900 and 1901, when 
most of the previous discussion and ex- 
perimentation oceurred, the method of 
studying variations which can be express 
ed in mathematical terms was getting 
well under way, but it had not been de 
veloped to that stage where it could read 
ily be carried over into usefulness in so 
practical a problem. Shortly after the 
excitement regarding long tongues, I be 
came personally interested in the mathe 
matical expression of variability and 
wrote a paper or two in that field, care 
fully avoiding, however, the question of 
tongue-length. I refrained from work in 
that because of the apparently erroneous 


statements which had just previously 
been made for lack of reliable figures, 
and because at that time there was no 


clear evidence that tongue-length is in 
herited. 

The situation has now completely 
changed. The astonishing results of Rus 
investigations on tongue-length in 
dicate clearly that tongue-length is not 
only inherited but that it is inherited 
independently of body size and of other 
unit factors. It might even be thought 
from some of these results that tongue 
length is inherited in such a manner as 


to be conversely related to body size, 


sian 
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The serious language difficulty prevents 
us from getting the details of the excel- 
lent Russian work which we should like 
to have, but we are fortunate in having 
Mr. W. W. Alpatov, a leader in that 
work, with us in the United States for a 
time, he now being located at the Johns 
Hopkins University. He has already 
written several papers on these subjects 
for our information. 

Briefly, their results are that tongue- 
length steadily increases from the North 
to the South in Russia, among the native 
and unmixed bees, while increase in body 


size inereases in a similar manner but 
in the opposite direction. Bees from 
the south of Russia taken to northern 


points retain their greater tongue-length. 
In Mr. Alpatov’s American measurements 
he found that certain bees introduced to 
this country retain the greater tongue- 
length which they have in their native 
home. 

With the technique of studying the 
variability of organs measurable by linear 
measurements which is now available, to- 
gether with the Watson technique for 
mating queens, we are now in a better 
position to study tongue-length and to un- 
dertake to improve our bees in this re- 
gard. Even when this effort was made 
some years ago, some beekeepers felt that 
greater tongue-length might not be an 
advantage; but, with the fields of red 
clover about us which the present honey- 
bees can not utilize in full, it would 
seem certain that greater tongue-lerzth 
would be advantageous. Furthermore, 
the fertilization of red clover is becoming 
a most serious problem in parts of the 
country because of the shortage of bum- 
blebees. 

At the recent Entomological Congress 
a paper was read from a Russion worker 
in which it was shown that there is a race 
or strain of Caueasian bees, unlike those 
so far tried in the United States, which 
has a tongue-length greater than that 
of any other known race of honeybees. 
These bees are said to work effectually 
on red clover, not only from a standpoint 
of getting nectar but also from that of 
fertilizing the red clover. With the pres 
ent techniques which are available to in 
vestigators, we are now in a position eith 
er to make selections for greater tongue 
length, or, what is perhaps of more ulti- 
mate value to beekeeping, to study the 
inheritance of tongue-length in honey 
bees, so that future work may be con 
ducted more intelligently. As a matter 
of fact, information is something that 
we need now actually more than we need 
an immediate finding of a bee with longer 
tongue. 

Another use of the Watson technique 
lies in making sister-brother crosses for 
the purpose of a better fixing of certain 
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types of bees which we now have, but 
this need not be further developed be- 
-ause it is so obvious. 
Dr. Watson’s Results for 1928 

One thing which beekeepers wish to 
know about the Watson technique is the 
degree of its success, and Doctor Watson 
kindly permits me to publish some of his 
results for 1928 in this respect. He has 
during the season inseminated 104 queens, 
with the following results: lost before a 
record could be made of the efficiency of 
the operation, 21; inseminated from 1 to 
5 per cent normal, 42; 10 per cent, 18; 
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tiful and well mated daughter, which at 
once was killed. 

One does not expect to find so much 
supersedure in southern New York State 
in the middle of October, especially with 
young queens of the same year’s rearing. 
On looking at the brood of these queens 
and of others similarly treated one finds 
a considerable proportion of drone brood, 
even in October. Drone brood in worker 
cells to a beekeeper usually means a 
failing queen. Apparently the bees have 
the same view of the matter, if one dare 


say that bees have views. How they 








A delicate operation 


20 to 30 per cent, 5; 50 per cent, 4; 70 
per cent, 2; 75 per cent, 1; 80 per cent, 1; 
90 per cent, 2; normal, 3; saved for next 
year without a record of insemination, 5. 
Similar and comparable records have been 
published for queens operated upon pre 
viously. 

The high percentage of queens marked 
lost interested me especially, and there 
are several possible explanations for it. 
If a queen were injured so that she later 
died after introduction, she would come 
in this class, and this may be the expla 
nation of part of these cases. Another ex 
planation came to mind after other ob 
servations in the Watson apiary. When 
examining the nuclei on Oetober 10, Doe 
tor Watson and I found two nuclei with 
indications of queen-cells, which any bee 
keeper would interpret as the beginnings 
of supersedure. We also found one case 
in which an artificially inseminated queen 
had actually been superseded by a beau- 





artificially inseminating a queen bee 


know that any queen which is still lay 
ing well is a “failing” queen from their 
standpoint is one of the deep and dark 
mysteries of the hive. Probably every 
experienced beekeeper has seen cases in 
which supersedure had been begun but 
where he could detect nothing wrong 
with the queen. 

Doctor Watson also gave me the ree 
ord for these queens to show the number 
of times each one was inseminated, but 
IT am unable now to find a relationship be 
tween the number of operations and the 
efficiency of the result. It must be said 
that the method of estimating the degree 
of suecess is not satisfactory to Doctor 
Watson or to others. He judges as best 
he can from the percentage of drone 
brood which oecurs in the colony, but 
this will vary with season and with the 
willingness of the colony to _ tolerate 
drone brood. Later he examines the sper 


matheca microscopically, but here one 
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must make a sort of guess, since it would 
be foolish to expect one to make an ace 
curate estimate when even the queens es 
timated at 1% have hundreds of thousands 
of sperm cells in them. Furthermore, a 
queen might lay well for a time and then 
have her supply of sperm cells about ex 
hausted when Watson decided to kill her 
for examination. I saw several 
examined, and even those having a scant 
supply had enough for any needed experi 
ment in heredity. 


queens 


Complete Insemination Not Necessary 

The lack of complete success with this 
method is regrettable only in so far as it 
prevents the technique from being used 
in the mating of commercially reared 
queens. For the several lines of experi 
mentation which I have 
well as for many other purpose, it offers 
tool for advancing our 
inheritance in 
a few 


suggested, as 


a satisfactory 
knowledge of 
close crosses, only eggs in 
and a few which to 
make selection are required. For mathe 
matical study of factors such as tongue 
length, one needs a hundred or so work 
ers of the cross being studied. For de 
tecting sports and studying the effect in 
crossing them, somewhat larger numbers 
would be desirable than for 
mentioned: but even here one would not 
require the enormous numbers occurring 


hees. For 
worker 
from 


cells drones 


the two cases 
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in a fully normal colony of bees. So far 
as I am able to see, the Watson technique 
is adequate for the needs of investiga 
tions in inheritance, and that is its 
greatest field of usefulness to beekeeping. 

When Watson announced and demon 
strated his method, naturally this stimu- 
lated interest in work of this nature, and 
several other workers are seeking to use 
and to improve his technique, as he him- 
self is doing. Some have tried different 
methods of accomplishing the same re 
sult, with reported success. I frankly told 
Doctor Watson that if .1 were in his 
place I should not spend time on perfee 
tion of the technique, since what he has 
will most useful purpose, but 
would exert myself to get at facts re 
garding inheritance, for which he is well 
equipped. If some one else is able later, 
or if by chance he himself falls upon a 
method, to make considerable improve 
ments in the technique, so much the bet 
ter; but the fact must stand that Watson 
first announced and demonstrated a meth 
od for controlled matings. That this is 
a real accomplishment for which he is en 
titled to great credit will at once appear 
plain to any beekeeper. We have at last 
the way open to further progress, and it 
rests with all of us to some extent how 
this is utilized to the advancement 


serve a 


well 


of beekeeping. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








Dr. Watson's apiary at Aifred, N. Y 





where the artificially inseminated queens are tested out 
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FLORIDA BEES AND SUNSHINE 


Florida sunshine 
and flowers bring a 
mighty appeal to 
the northerner about 
the time that the 
bleak winter winds 
begin to blow. The Florida winter cli- 
mate is superb and it is a good place to 
spend a few weks for rest and recrea- 
tion. I could tell fishing and coon-hunt- 
ing stories that would make the “Sour 
Honey Department” look like three cents, 
but sinee this is to be a beekeeping ar- 
ticle I will desist for this time. 

As a beekeeping paradise Florida 
would rank near the bottom of the list, 
and yet there is so much about the state 
that is enchanting and so like the tales 
of fairyland that one feels that he would 
like to stay there and play forever. Flor 
ida is different—so different that it beg 
gars description. There are thousands of 
acres of citrus fruits and many other 
strange fruits from foreign lands. Palms 
of many kinds stand out against the 
sky like mighty sentinels, or arranged in 
great avenues of indescribable beauty. 
In some places there are whole forests of 
cabbage palmetto in a setting of almost 
impenetrable jungle of a truly tropical 
nature. Spanish moss in great gossamer 
filaments hangs like great lace draperies 
from the trees. Great live oaks, jungles, 
lakes (thirty thousand of them), sea bath- 
ing, fresh and salt water fishing, hunting 
and boating—all of these and more are 
there to delight and refresh those who 


By Geo. H. Rea 


Some of the Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of “The Land of Flowers” 
as a Beekeeping Region. 


are sick, or are tired 
of the grind of life. 

Myriads of birds 
inhabit the woods 
and lakes, and our 
hearts were saddened 
and angered at the ruthless way in which 
hunters slaughter our birds down there. 
Billions of insects, both beneficial and 
pestiferous, make Florida a paradise for 
the entomologist. Pigs — long-snouted, 
skinny, and wild—and cattle just as wild 
as the pigs, long-horned, tick-bitten, and 
Texas-fever ridden, roam the jungles and 
are hunted like wild animals. Each one 
of these things, and many more, would 
make the subject for a long and interest 
ing lecture. Where else, in the United 
States, can so much of natural interest 
be found? 

We can not pass 
the thousands of 


without mention of 
where the most 
succulent and fine-flavored vegetables are 


acres 


grown for northern markets, and thou 
sand of acres more not yet in use, or 


undeveloped—enough to feed half of the 
population of the United States when it 
is needed. The vegetable growers have 
their serious problems to meet, yet most 
of them seem to be 
cially. 

Like all places, Florida has its draw 
backs, climatic and other. Insects, for 
est fires, frosts, and diseases take heavy 
toll every year from farmer and beekeep 
er alike. And here is where we are most 
interested from a bread-and-butter stand 


making good finan 











\ Florida apiary 


Live oaks covered with Spanish moss it 


background; saw palmetto in fore- 


ground at left. 
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point. Frosts have been particularly bad 
for the past three years, especially last 
winter. Citrus fruits and tender vegeta 
bles were badly injured. Even the more 
hardy saw palmetto was injured in many 
places. 

Mrs. Rea and I traveled 2500 miles by 
automobile in the state last winter, view 
ing it from several angles, but especially 
that of the beekeeper. We must conelude 
that while bes keeping has serious prob 
lems everywhere, the problems in Florida 
are especially serious. Some of the mors 
important are wintering, killing frosts 
which often sweep the prospective citrus 
honey flow from the map in a single night, 
severe summer droughts, forest fires, and 
insects. \ll of these factors, excepting 
the first, are outside of beekeeping prac 
tice, but the beekeeper has them to deal 
with nevertheless 
Building Up Colonies in Spring Difficult 

Problem 

Here in the North we hear little about 
the frost hazard in Florida unless it is 
unusually bad, as it was last winter. We 
who are accustomed to “nine months win 
ter and three months bad weather,” as 
some one has jokingly and almost truth 
fully said, are likely to think of Florida 
as a land of everlasting sunshine and per 
feet bliss. Vegetable growers of years 
of experience, and natives who have 
spent all of their lives there, told us that 
frosts may be expected and often oecur 
any time between January and early 
March, and this year a bad freeze oe 
curred in late March. Sinee their profit 
able growing season is in the winter, 
they are often up against hard lines, for 
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they may expect a cold north wind to 
bring in a cold wave at any time. This 
condition has a tremendous bearing on 
successful beekeeping because the early 
part of the winter is the time when the 
colonies must be built up to the peak of 
population if they are to harvest the 
citrus fruit honey crop which comes in 
late February and early March. And 
then sometimes a freeze takes it just 
when the bloom is nearly ready for the 
bees, 

The problem of building up colonies for 
the early honey flow is about the same 
all over the earth, and is just as serious 
in the South as it is in the North. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that it is 
more serious in most of the South than 
it is in the North. The citrus honey flow 
and the honey flow from tupelo, the lat 
ter in swamps and along the streams of 
northern Florida, are the sources of the 
earliest and whitest honey. The colony 
that is ready for either honey flow, how 
ever, is rare. In early February we saw 
many colonies in which brood-rearing had 
just begun, and I was astonished at the 
weak colonies which I saw all over the 
state. Observations on this and other 
southern trips have convinced me that 
several beekeeping factors are lacking 
for the natural and timely development 
of the colony. These are things which 
the beekeeper can supply, but they are 
nearly or entirely neglected. Last win 
ter, as in most winters, the bees needed 
more protection than is afforded by the 
single-walled hive. They remain tightly 


clustered during the nights and many 
cool days in early winter, exactly the 














Long-leaf pine forest after burning over. Note 


the scars on the trees for collecting material for 
making turpentine 
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The shores of Florida are 


fringed with mangrove, 





a shrub that grows in the water Black man 


grove is a good honey plant. 


time when they should be warm and rear- 
ing great quantities of brood. 
Packing-cases, chaff hives, or house api 


aries, where the colonies could be insu- 
lated, would pay big dividends. In many 
locations better protection from the 


winds would help a lot. This may seem 
strange doctrine to preach to Florida bee- 
keepers, but it surely is one of the foun- 
dation stones of beekeeping success. We 
visited with some northern beekeepers 
who spend their winters in Florida, some 
of whom have a few bees down there, and 
they agreed with me about this matter 
of insulation. Most colonies run short 
of stores early in the winter, and this is 


a cause of curtailed brood-rearing. We 
often wonder when beekeepers in general 
will begin to practice what they already 
know about the quantity of stores neces 
sary for strong brood-rearing. 
Scarcity of Early Pollen 
In most of Florida and in many 
southern locations there is a 
shortage of pollen in the fall and early 
winter. Pollen-bearing plants seem to 
be less abundant in the South than in 
the North, and the pollen problem seems 
to be one without a solution far. | 
have reasons for believing that more pol 
len than is usually supposed is stored in 
the combs and covered with honey dw 


other 


serious 
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Cabbage palmetto at Daytona, 


Florida 





This is one of Florida's important honey plants, 
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ing the light fall honey flows. Much of 
this pollen is removed when the honey is 
taken from the hives. If more honey 
were left on the hives it would greatly 
help both the honey and pollen supply 
for early brood-rearing. More frequent 
requeening is a great help to early brood 
rearing. Those who requeen their bees 
in the late fall find that their colonies 
build up more rapidly, everything else 
being equal, than do queens that are one 
year or more of age. The broodless pe 
riod seems to be about one month to six 
weeks in December and early January. 
The older queens seem to rest longer than 
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going up in smoke. It results in irre. 
trievable loss of timber and soil, and for 
what purpose? One county agent put it 
mildly when he remarked, “Over $2,000, 
000 worth of timber is destroyed annual- 
ly by fire in a useless attempt to provide 
fifteen-cent pasture for a ten-cent cow.” 
It is the cattle owners, whose scrub cat- 
tl roam freely over everybody’s land, 
who set out most of these fires, in order 
to remove the scrub growth so that a 
poor grade of pasture may grow up for 
even.a poorer grade of scrub cattle. 
We saw men setting these fires, and 
not on their own lands. No one seemed 
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\ healthy specimen of saw palmetto 


do the younger queens, and it is impor 


tant that brood-rearing be quite active 
in early January. 

Tupelo, citrus fruits, gallberry, saw 
palmetto, cabbage palmetto, and man 
grove are the chief sources of nectar in 
various parts of the state. Besides these 
there are numerous cultivated and wild 


flowers which add to the nectar supply. 
Many loeations in Florida could no doubt 
support more and return a_ good 
profit, but there are millions of acres 
where bees would starve and it would be 
folly to attempt to keep them there. A 
knowledge of the nectar-bearing plants 
and their abundanee and time of bloom 
ing is essential. 

Wanton Destruction of Honey Plants 

During this whole trip one fact was 
outstanding, impressive, and serious. For 
days our nostrils were filled with smoke 
from thousands of forest fires. Why this 
ruthless and uncontrolled destruction of 
natural resources? Untold wealth was 


bees 


a dependable honey plant in Florida. 

to protest, and few comments were heard. 
Such wanton setting of fires would draw 
heavy fines and even jail sentences in 
most states. But the burning of the 
timber is not the most serious loss. The 
destruction of virgin soil, which has 
taken ages of decaying vegetation to pro 
much greater source of 
Not only is the original soil destroyed, 
but the newly fallen leaves are consum 
ed by annual burning, and no new soil is 
being made. In the turpentine long-leaf- 
pine forests, where the bark of the trees 
is highly resistant to fire, the annual 
burning does much damage. The soil is 
consumed, the trees are starved, and the 
seedling trees are destroyed. 

Near Lake Okeechobee and in other 
places wonderful garden soil as black as 
coal in its primitive richness was being 
burned up, from several inches to sev- 
eral feet deep. Wealth more lasting than 
gold mines, if properly cared for, was 
going up in smoke. Florida has enough 


duee, is a loss. 
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garden soil to produce food for millions 
of people, and it will soon be needed. 

In the light of present-day knowledge 
and present and future needs the man 
who knowingly sets out a forest fire com- 
mits a erime against society and should 
be treated accordingly. In the Okeecho 
bee region great drainage canals costing 
large sums have been constructed in or 
der to lower the water level on great 
areas of land. To go to all of this labor 
and expense and then to allow the new 
dry soil to be burned is surely the height 
of folly. On great areas of high-lying 
land repeated burning has removed all of 
the leaf-mold until nothing but the poor 
est of serub can grow. 
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burning of the gallberry and saw pal- 
metto is a serious matter. These are two 
of the best honey-producing plants in 
Florida. If the fires were stopped the 
saw palmetto would rapidly recover, for 
it is only partly killed by the fire. The 
gallberry is more easily destroyed, but 
it would slowly recover by reseeding if 
it had a chance. In many instances the 
beekeepers are put to great inconvenience 
and loss because the fires endanger the 
apiary, the honey-producing plants are 
destroyed, and it is necessary to move 
the bees to new fields. Any beekeeper 
who places his bees in the wild lands, 
where bee pasturage may be good, may at 
any time see his investment go up in smoke. 








From the beekeeping standpoint the Reynoldsville, Pa. 
a 22 BY Os — 
VISITING ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 
The last visit on By H. H. Root president of the 


the afternoon of the 
second day was to 
the home of Herbert 
Howell, at Findlay, 
Illinois. (Fig. 3, No. 
3.) Mr. Howell is a farmer and fruit-grow 
er. (Fig. 3, No. 2.) He also keeps bees be 
eause he likes the honey and likes the bees. 
Last year he produced 3000 pounds of cut- 
comb honey and also section comb honey 
from fifteen colonies. To help prevent 
swarming, Mr. Howell provides an en 
trance in the back of each hive by re 
moving the back cleat of the floor-board. 
Third Day 

A very short speaking program was 
held at the start of the third day of the 
tour at the home of P. W. Slater, at 
Pana, Illinois. Mr. Slater raises 
and puppies—an unusual combination, 
perhaps, but a happy one. Mr. Slater has 
had a fair crop of honey. 

The second stop this day was at the 
home of O. W. Kennett, Ohlman, Illinois, 


bees 








Some of the People and Places Visited 
on Third and Fourth Days 


(Continued from November issue.) 


county association. 


(Fig. 5, No. 4, page 
710, November is 


sue.) Mr. Kennett 
winters his bees mere 
ly by putting corneobs over the tops of 
the brood frames and a sack of dry 
leaves over all, for absorbing moisture. 
In the spring, if any colonies are weak, 
he unites them by the newspaper plan. 
He produces extracted honey mostly, al 
though a little cut-comb honey. The lat- 
ter he describes as a sticky product, and 
he expects to discontinue it. Mr. Ken 
nett wages constant warfare against 
drones and believes in preventing them 
from being brought into existence. Mr. 
Kennett has a very large “Honey-for 
Sale” sign in his front dooryard, and in 
front of this sign, under the shade of 
the trees, a short speaking program was 
held. (Fig. 1.) 

The largest attendance at any one time 
was reached at the next point, at Witt, 





One of the numerous speaking programs, this one at the home of O. W. Kennett, Ohlman 
Illinois, 
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FIG, 2.—-CLOSE-UPS OF ILLINOIS BEEKEEPERS 


(1) J. H. Bearden, Taylorville. (2) E. F. Berry, Taylorville. (3) J. F. Rissinger, Mason City 
(4) Mr. Schoff, of Schoff Brothers, at Peoria. 
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FIG. 3 APIARIES VISITED ON THE ILLINOIS TOUR 


(1) Nobody hurt. Just an incident on the Illinois tour, in the apiary of John Haslan, Mowe 
qua. (2) Herbert Howell, Findlay. (3) Herbert Howell and his family on the steps of their 
home at Findlay. (4) Frank Zadel, in his apiary at Witt. (5) Frank Bishop, Taylorville. (6) Frank 
Bishop's apiary, Taylorville. (7) S. A. Tyler, San Jose, demonstrating his wax-rendering outfit 
(8) Last meeting of the tour, at Schoff Brothers’ orchard, at Peoria. 
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[ilinois, when 66 beekeepers met at the 
apiary of Frank Zadel. (Fig. 4.) Mr. 
Zadel has a beautiful place, his apiary 
being arranged under grape-arbors. (Fig. 
3, No. 4.) Some of the speakers, includ- 
ing the writer, expressed a desire to re 
main right under that grape-arbor for 
ever, especially after hospitable Mrs. Za 
del passed honey cookies and honey lem 
onade. There have been some gross mis 
representations as to the amount of hon 
ey lemonade that I drank. One wild re 
porter put the amount down as fifteen 
glasses. Not so; only eight glasses. Mr. 
Zadel made his own hives. Practically 
all of them are thirteen-frame. He uses 
square supers, somewhat shorter than the 
hive. He had a good crop this year. 
After lunch, the first stop in the after 
noon was at Taylorville at the home of 
Frank Bishop (Fig. 3, Nos. 5 and 6.) Mr. 
sishop is an experienced beekeeper of long 
standing. His home apiary is pleasantly sit 
uated in his orehard. One member of 
the tour (not the writer) was made vio 
lently ill by eating many of Mr. 
Bishop’s harvest apples. At the program 
held in Mr. Bishop’s front yard he men 
tioned that his honey include 
dandelion and fruit bloom, in addition to 
some white clover and an abundance of 
sweet clover. Mr. Bishop also pointed 
out the great difference that a few miles 
often makes in the yield of honey, the 
heartsease especially being very 


too 


sources 


erop 

spotted this year. 
We made a short stop at the home of 

a queen-breeder, J. H. Bearden, a neigh 


bor of Mr. Bishop’s. Mr searden pro 
tested to Professor Milum that he could 
not make a speech, but we all asked 


him questions enough so that in the end 

he found out he could make a speech 

and a good one at that. (Fig. 2, No. 1.) 
The last apiary stop for the day was 
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The whole group of visitors in 
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made at the apiary of E. F. Berry, near 
Taylorville. (Fig. 2, No. 2.) Mr. Berry is 
president of the Christian County Ass: 
ciation. At his apiary great interest was 
shown by all present in one or two colo 
nies, the bees in which, on the front of 
the hives, were “washboarding,” that is, 
standing still and moving their heads up 
and down and to and fro. The movement 
is slow and measured. Many guesses hav: 
been given as to the cause of this same 
behavior. Who knows the right answer? 
No one seems to know the solution of the 
mystery. 
Last Day 

After a short get-together stop at the 
State Experimental Apiary, just north of 
Springfield, the tour was once more re 
sumed. At the apiary of J. F. Rissinger, 
at Mason City, a distressing situation 
was revealed. Through the purchase of 
some bees, Mr. Rissinger got a terrible 
dose of American foul brood. On account of 
the inspection funds having given out 
early in the spring, there has been very 
little inspection in Illinois this 
Mr. Rissinger is a sign-painter by trade, 
without much time to give to his bees, 
and before he knew it he had practically 
one hundred per cent infection. He has 
not lost heart and is determined to clean up 
and start new. Here’s wishing him the 
of luck and freedom from such un 
pleasant experience in the future. (Fig. 2, 
No. 3.) 


season. 


best 


The last scheduled stop of the tour 
was at the extensive fruit orchards of 
Schoff Brothers, west of Peoria, Illinois, 


where a speaking program was held. Mr. 
Schoff explained that he keeps bees, not 
for the honey, but for pollinating his 
fruit trees. He has 126 of fruit, 
and at present forty colonies, although 
he expects to increase to one hundred, as 
he is eonvineed there should be at least 


acres 





Frank Zadel’s garden, 





Witt, 
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me colony to the acre in a mature or the entire tour. (Fig. 5.) The average 
chard, the bees being distributed around attendance at each stopping place was 
to more throughly pollinate the blossoms. between 40 and 45. It was a strenuous 
Mr. Schoff pointed out that in extensive tour, but well managed from start to 
fruit growing it is impossible to avoid finish. At no time did local beekeepers 
some spraying of blossoms, although this have to wait over a very few minutes 
s never done when it can possibly be pre for the dusty travelers to arrive. The 
ented. (Fig. 2, No. 4, and Fig. 3, No. 8.) interest and enthusiasm remained good 


There were fourteen who completed throughout. 





Fig. 5 Those who completed the entire tour: Front row, left to right B. F. Bell, Kingston Mine; 

Mrs. B. F. Bell, Kingston Mine; Mrs. Geo. W. Lynn, Lockport; Geo. W. Lynn, Lockport; Geo. F. 

Harris, Canton; J. W. McKendrick, Silvis; Lawrence Peterson, Kewanee. Back row, left to right 

V. G@. Milum; L. C. Edwards, Chatsworth; M. G. Dadant, Hamilton; Everett Warren, Chicago; 
H. G. Frymier, Carton Cliff; Edwin F. Peterson, Kewanee. 
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The article by A. By Jas. I. Hambleton ment of combs infect- 
V. Small, entitled 4 ? . , ed by disease, and 
. : . piculturist, Bureau of Entomology, United ' : 
“Formalin Vapor States Department of Agriculture weigh the evidence 
Treatment,” in the rather carefully in 


October issue of Are Beekeepers Justified in Depending the light of recent de 
Gleanings in Bee Upon Formaldehyde Gas in the Treat- velopments? 


Culture, and previous — ment of American-Foul-Brood Combs Years ago Dr. G. 
articles and _ state F. White, of the Bu 
ments on the treatment of infected reau of Entomology, discovered that for- 
combs with formaldehyde gas appearing maldehyde gas could be used to sterilize 
in this and other bee journals, call for infected combs when the work was done 
comment, perhaps criticism, and above under laboratory conditions, but no satis 
all else a warning to beekeepers. factory method was found at that time 

On a easual reading of the articles by which the findings of the laboratory 
dealing with this subject one may easily eould be put to practical use. Doctor 
be led to believe that an entirely new, White’s work was not a matter merely of 


simple, and highly efficient method has several days, but a matter of months, and 
been devised for treating combs and he had at his command facilities and 


equipment infected with American foul equipment which permitted him to do 
brood. It has been implied that diffi work of a careful and highly scientific 
culties have almost disappeared and that nature. He was also able to check his 
the cost of treatment has been reduced _ results in a relatively short time, a thing 
to a minimum; in other words, one of which the beekeeper can not do, except 
the beekeeper’s greatest handicaps has in cases where the disease reappears, and 
been removed, as it were, almost over even then the beekeeper must have proof 
night. However, would it not be well to that his failure was not due to reinfee- 


reflect a moment and review the work tion. Reinfection and recurrence are not 
that has been done in the past on the so easily distinguished. Dr. A. P. Sturte- 
use of formaldehyde gas in the treat vant also used formaldehyde gas in his 
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investigations. In view of the careful 
work that has been done in the past, it 
rather remarkable that the prob 
lem has been solved so simply and effect 
ively. On the other hand, if the problem 
not been solved satisfactorily 
keepers who are using and advocating the 
gas treatment must be in part mistaken 
to their results. 


seems 


has bee 


as 


Wrong Conclusions May Result from Mis- 
taken Diagnosis 

There are many places where mistakes 
may be made. One of these is in the 
diagnosis of the disease itself. Jay Smith 
himself points this out in his article in 
the May issue of the American Bee Jour 
ial, and he very wisely gives warning 
that the treatment is in the experimental 


stage. 


Although he realizes how easy it 
is to make a mistake in diagnosis, even 
for experts, no indications are given that 
any steps were taken to verify the iden 
tity of the with which he was 
working. It is almost out of place even 
to suggest that a man of Jay Smith’s ex 
perience could be mistaken in a ease of 
this kind, and still by his own admission 
such is possible. 


dis ase 


The Bee Culture Laboratory has in 
files correspondence from prominent bee- 
keepers which indicates that mistakes of 
this kind are not at all uncommon. On a 
number of occasions the Laboratory has 


its 


been severely criticised because its diag 
noses of samples did not agree with the 


diagnoses made by the beekeepers. Of 
course, mistakes may be made even in 
the laboratory, but the chances for them 


are relatively few, as the naked eye alone 
is not trusted in diagnosing a single sam 
ple, no matter how obvious the identity 
of the disease may be. It is quite a satis 
faction to the Bee Culture staff that 
throughout the history of the Laboratory 
no case is on record where the Laboratory 
has proved wrong in its diagnostic work. 

It is not at all uncommon for a doctor 
of medicine suddenly to take an interest 
in beekeeping, and later to turn his at- 
tention to the question of bee-diseases. 
Very often this spontaneous display of in 
terest takes the shape of experimental 
work, and results in hastily coneocted 
and untimely theories. Doctor Hutzelman 
notable example, conversely, of a 
doetor who started his experimental work 


is a 


with a good foundation in beekeeping. 
Dr. C. C. Miller was, of course, another 
oustanding example. The result is that 
the discoveries made by these men are 


sound and have stood the test of time. 
On the other hand, I have in mind two 
doctors who advanced theories on 
diseases, and were so convinced that they 
were right that they even offered to place 
wagers. Such men with special training 
on human ailments naturally command 


bee 


N 
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considerable attention just because of 
their knowledge in the general field of 
disease. As it eventually turned out, 
these two doctors were absolutely wrong 
in their contentions, all of which goes to 
show that it is not necessarily an easy 
thing to be an expert, for after all an 
expert on bee-diseases can be made only 
after years of experience, whether or not 
his qualifications included at the begin- 
ning a scientific training. 

Judging from the number of samples 
of treated comb that have been received 
at the Bee Culture Laboratory, many bee 
keepers are experimenting with the for 
maldehyde-gas method, and not only ex 
perimenting, but, unfortunately, too many 
apparently have adopted the method as 
being absolutely sound, and have invested 
considerable money in elaborate equip 
ment for treating combs with the gas. 


Results of Preliminary Experiments 

Shortly after the publication of Jay 
Smith’s articles in the American Bee 
Journal inquiries began to come to th 
Laboratory asking whether or not the 
treatment could be recommended. Not 
having been in touch with Mr. Smith’s 
work during the course of his experi 
ments, the Laboratory very naturally was 
not in a position either to commend o 
condemn the method. In order to asecer 
tain whether or not the recommendations 
made were sound, Dr. C. E. Burnside, Bee 
Specialist of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, took up the task of making 
an investigation. Although his work is 
far from being completed, it seems that 
something should be said at this time, 
particularly since beekeepers are putting 
up permanent and elaborate equipment 
for treating combs, and many others are 
making plans to do so. 

Doctor Burnside, in following Mr. 
Smith’s directions for treating combs in 
paraffined hive-bodies, found that the 
gas does kill, with a relatively high de 
gree of efficiency, the spores in scales 
lying in open cells. The time for this 
varied. Sometimes complete sterility was 
reached inside of two days; at other times 
a longer period was required, depending 
to some extent upon the thickness and 
toughness of the seales. The time ré 
quired to obtain sterility in capped cells 
ranged over a considerably longer inter 
val, and there was evidence that in some 
cells the gas might not penetrate at all 
This was true particularly of cells in 
which combs containing melted-down lat 
vae had been shaken in such a manner 
that the ropy material was plastered to 
the inside of the cell capping, making it 
much more difficult for the gas to pen 
trate into the cell. On the whole, the 
method gives excellent promise, and after 
more work has been done an entirely sat 
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isfactory way may 
formaldehyde gas. 
Failure in Hands of Beekeepers 

A rather unexplainable feature of the 
vork has been that, although many sam 
ples of gas-treated combs have been sub 
mitted to the Laboratory for culturing, 
n only one case has sterility been com 
plete, and this one ease incidentally con 
cerned a piece of comb containing no 
sealed cells. This almost uniform failure 
in the hands of beekeepers is hard to 
explain, as much better success was at 
tained in the Laboratory when paraffined 
hives were used as any beekeeper would 
use them. 

As a rule, when samples are submitted 
nothing is said as to what precautions 
were taken in their treatment, but the 
fact remains that beekeepers either are 
not following directions earefully, or that 
the method still has faults and weak 
nesses. One beekeeper wrote deseribing 
a metal-lined room sufficient to hold hun 
dreds of combs, which he had already 
constructed and equipped with apparatus 
for vaporizing the formaldehyde and in 
jecting steam. The room tried, and 
a sample of comb that had been subject 
ed to the treatment in it for a week was 
sent to the Laboratory with the statement 
that if it were not found sterile nothing in 
the world could sterilize it. Sadly enough, 
upon culturing, good growth was obtain 
ed from this comb. 

The laboratory method of checking the 
sterility of treated combs has certain ad 
well as disadvantages. In 
the first place, when a comb is found not 
to be sterile can be absolutely sure 
that the spores have not all been killed, 


be found for using 


was 


vantages as 


one 


and that it would be dangerous to use 
such a comb even though the majority 
of the seales were rendered harmless 
On the other hand, it is practically im 


possible in diagnostic work to make cul 
tures of every cell, and so a single cell in 
which the disinfectant has 
feetive work can readily be overlooked. 
The beekeeper, however, can check his 
results only by placing treated combs in 
of healthy The 
may not show up in the first season, and 
it is quite possible for the disease to lie 
latent for several years before it heeomes 


not done ef 


colonies bees. disease 


evident. The absence of disease in the 
first season, particularly if only a few 
combs are used and these are seattered 


indication 
More 


a colony 


several colonies, is no 
that sterility has been complete. 
over, appear in 
containing treated combs it is very dif 
ficult for a beekeeper to prove even to 


among 


if disease does 


his own satisfaction that his method of 
treatment was at fault, and that it was 
not a ease of reinfection. 


In this connection, it may be that hee 
keepers have been too free in placing the 
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blame for the appearance of 
their yards at the door of queen-breeders, 
As a matter of fact, it is rather difficult 
to coneeive how the transmit 
American foul brood if she has been prop 
erly introduced; and the proper method 
of introdueing is not to the 
which the queen is received, if one wants 
to take every precaution to prevent the 
introduction of American foul 

Sterilizing Combs Containing Honey 

Some beekeepers are now trying to 
sterilize frames of honey with formalde 
hyde gas, but their chances of success in 
doing this are indeed slim. In the first 
place, if the honey is properly sealed the 
wax cappings are impervious to the gas. 
If the cell is filled with honey not 
sealed, a long time is required for the 


disease in 


queen can 


use cape in 


brood. 


and 


slender column of honey to be thoroughly 
saturated with formaldehyde. Doctor 
Burnside’s work indicates that honey does 
absorb the gas readily, but on the other 
hand, it is reluctant to part with it. Thin 
layers of honey exposed to the gas ab 
sorbed it in large quantities, but several 
months were required for the gas to be 
completely driven off after the honey was 
placed in an electric incubator regulated 
at temperatures generally encountered in 
the brood-nest. In 
treated containing 
quantities of unsealed honey were given 
to the bees, the bees died, When the odor 
was too strong the bees refused the combs. 

Aside from resorting to elaborate labo 
ratory technique, no method has been de 


one case where gas 


combs considerable 


vised for testing the sterility of honey other 
than by feeding it to the bees on combs con 
brood. It is quite to 
that many cells of honey in a 
diseased colony may be absolutely free of 
of Bacillus larvae: and if such 
honey, whether in treated untreated 
combs, is fed to the bees, naturally no dis 
ease is produced. In a this kind 
the beckeeper, supposing to be 
present, is apt optimistically and unjusti 
fiably to jump to the conclusion that the 
method of treatment is 

In conelusion, the purpose of this article 
is not to condemn the experimental work 


possible 


taining 
suppose 


spores 


ease of 


disease 


successful. 


which beekeepers are doing, as any ef 
fort to alleviate the losses resulting from 
hee-diseases is indeed laudable. Formal 
dehyde assuredly appears to 
good possibilities, but it will also prob 
ably be found to have its limitations. Ex 
perimental work should be continued by 
all means, but it is not advisable for bee 
keepers whose apiaries are infeeted with 
American foul brood to rely upon formal 
dehyde gas to sterilize infeeted equipment 


gas have 


nor does any one seem warranted at this 

time in investing in expensive equipment 

for treating by this method, unless it is 

done purely as an experimental expedient. 
Washington, D. C, 
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A WORLD FIGURE IN BEEKEEPING 


Mr. 
ger is 


Baldensper- 
known to 
European beekeep- 
by the endear- 
ing name of “Pere 
Baldens,” and _ it 
was Dr. Phillips who was the first to 
spread this name when introducing the 
romantic personality of Mr. Baldensper 
ger to American and British beekeepers. 

After attending the VII International 
Congress of Beekeepers at Quebee in 
1924, “Pere Baldens” made a tour through 


ers 


the United States and captured the 
hearts of all Americans with whom he 
came in eontaect, and since his tour of 
Britain he has equally captured our 
hearts also. 

My wife and myself had the great 
privilege of being the first to greet 


“Pere Baldens” and his daughter on their 
arrival in England, and I ean assure you | 
treasure with great pride his visiting card 
inseribed in his own handwritng, “To the 


first beekeeper | met in England—Au 
gust, 1927.” I shall never forget that 
first meeting. I was keeping a sharp 


lookout at the London terminus, serutin- 
izing the excited passengers arriving 
from the continental express, when sud- 
denly I espied his lithe figure stepping 
briskly along, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter. I at once politely tapped him on 
the shoulder, introduced myself, and wel 
comed “Pere Baldens” and his daughter 
to England. When he had recovered from 
his surprise his first question was, “How 
did you know me?” and I had to confess 
that I had seen his picture in Gleanings 
many times. This was the most pleasant 
and only piece of detective work I have 
ever been called upon to perform. 
Brings Mediterranean Sunshine 
The last month of August was the 
worst ever experienced in England with- 
in the memory of living beekeepers; but 
when I saw the Mediterranean sunshine 
reflected in the merry grey-blue eye of 
“Pere Baldens,”’ I told him he had 
brought a change of weather for the bet 
ter, which remark caused him to laugh 
heartily. While we in England were suf 
fering from continual rains and the ruin- 
ation of the honey harvest, in the south 
of France they had been fighting one of 
the worst droughts ever known, and when 
he left Nice the raging forest fires were 
consuming the countryside and baffling 
the efforts of the troops which had been 
called out by the French government to 
try to quell them, and they burned with 
such an intensity that they cast a molten 
reflection upon the very sea itself. 
Upon inquiry I learned that several of 
his apiaries were in the danger zone, and 


By Leonard S. Harker 


A Story of Ph. J. Baldensperger’s Visit 
to England and 
Scotland 


also that financial 
considerations do not 
permit him to en- 
gage much help dur- 
ing the season, so 
that when he left 
home his 300 odd stocks were precarious- 
ly situated. I think in this particular in- 
stance we have a true picture of “Pere 
Baldens”; for at practically a moment’s 
notice he set out without a single qualm or 
vain regret and left all of his possessions 
behind him to further the great work in 
the cause of the international kingdom 
of Her Majesty Apis mellifica, and there 
by hoping to hasten forward the cause of 
peace on this troubled earth. He is 
blessed with an unquenchable faith in 
his ideals, and never did prophet travel 
with fewer encumbrances. The whole of 
his stock-in-trade was a small Gladstone 
bag, a cloak, and an umbrella, which last 
he mislaid at the first London hotel h 
was in, 

It was through his personal efforts that 
the recent Paris conference of beekeep- 
ers was truly international in character. 
In addition to the British and French 
delegates, Dr. Morganthaler from Swit- 
zerland and Dr. Armbruster from Ger 
many were present, and the latter re- 
ceived a spontaneous and hearty welcome 
from the whole assembly. 

Why Beekeepers Age Slowly 

I never saw anyone carry his years so 
lightly as ‘‘Pere Baldens,” and I simply 
couldn’t believe that he was really 72 
years of age when I saw him running up 
and down the London busses like a merry 
schoolboy. I have a notion that I have 
discovered the secret of his perpetual 
youth—he has never allowed the bee 
fever to grow cold. He told me that the 
season in southern France lasts nearly 
the whole year round, as in some parts 
of the United States. 

His apiaries are scattered about, and 
he also practices migratory beekeeping, 
which at times takes him up into the 
mountains where he pitches his tent like 
an Arab. His long sojourn in the East 
proves valuable in these beekeeping ex 


peditions and he has to trouble little 
about his commissariat, despite Napol- 
eon’s first law of war, that an army 


marches on its stomach. (To digress a 
little, it appears that armies of the fu 
ture will march on honey, if the influen 
tial overtures now being made by some 
prominent beekeepers are successful.) In 
the French mountains it is possible to 
procure, without any trouble, cheese, 
abundance of milk, and all kinds of fruit, 
and upon these occasions “Pere Baldens” 
takes particular delight in reverting to 
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his old Arab mode of life, 
so much. 

I was greatly amused by an 
he related to me. When he was staying 
with the Root family in Medina, and 
when great concern was expressed for his 
spare figure, and lavish hospitality was 
— upon him, he politely replied: 

But, Mrs. Root, what do I want to put 
on flesh for? I do not think I want to 
carry about an unnecessary burden, | 
really need so little to eat and support 
me.” I was further amused when he told 
me that he willingly submitted to the 
heavy uninteresting English breakfast 
and rather enjoyed it. He was inclined 
to think that our damp, cold, changeful 
climate called for something more solid 
than a French roll and black coffee. 

Among the Hills of Scotland 

Seotland captivated “Pere Baldens” 
completely, and he was greatly charmed 
with the heather, which he had read so 
much about and had been longing to see. 
His address to a choice cirele of 
ers at the apiary of Mr. B. ¢ 
at Sonning Common, Reading, England, 
very unpretentious one. Less than 
a year back we had the privilege of hea 
ing Dr. Phillips under the same ideal con 
ditions. As “Pere Baldens” lives in the 
Nice and practices nomadic bee 
if I may so use the term, he was 
greatly struck with the charm of Mr. 
serkeley’s apiary, set in an _ old-world 
English garden and but a few yards from 


which he loves 


incident 


heekeep 


Berkeley, 


was a 


town of 


keeping, 


the house. The hives were set upon a 
nicely cropped emerald-green  sward, 
with fruit trees giving a welcome shade 


overhead for the bees. 
It was here that he met Miss Betts for 
the first time, which pleasure he had been 
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longing to have. He gave us an interest 
ing piece of advice for beekeepers trav- 
eling in a strange land: “Listen as much 
as you can and say as little as possible, 
then you will learn something”; but, 
needless to say, like most preachers, he 
did not carry out his own maxims, much 
to our delight. 


He thought that uncontrolled inbreed- 
ing in many cases leads to disease. He 
told us he was always learning some- 
thing new about beekeeping, despite his 
experience of over half a century with 
bees, and gave us an incident which only 
occurred on the day of the meeting, when 
he learned from Mr. Berkeley how to in- 
troduce a queen by an extremely simple 
method which was absoltuely safe: 

The old queen is caged by herself in a 
small pipe-cage which is struck onto a 
comb containing no food and allowed to 
remain so for about 48 hours. The bees 


in the meantime will eare for her and 
feed her. She is then destroyed and the 
new queen introduced in the same pipe 
cage and likewise stuck into the comb, 
only in this case on the opposite side of 
the comb a small hole is made and 


plugged with candy. The bees will grad 
ually eat this away in about a further 48 
hours, and there will be no trouble with 
odor in this method of introduction. 

Before concluding his discourse to us 
he emphasized the international aspect 
of beekeeping, and closed with the beau 
tiful old Arab farewell salutation set to 
his own interpretation: 

Wherever you are, wherever you go, 

May beautiful ‘‘bees’’ and flowers grow. 

And I touch my heart as the Eastern do 

May the peace of Allah abide with you. 

Welwyn, England. 
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HON EYBEES AND HUSBANDS 


My husband, .a 
fairly representa 
tive husband as hus- 
bands go, and the 
one I happen to 
know best, has his 
mind set on money-making. The only rea 
son that we have not an elephant lightly 
tethered in the back yard and asking 
the fence for peanuts is that no good 
conversationalist has, as vet, pointed out 
to him the manifest advantages of raising 
such live stock. 

A kind friend, however, did point out 
that there was ‘‘money in the honey 
bee,’’ clinching his statement with proof 
of his own profits. The husband who is 
mine could hardly believe in his good 
luck when for the paltry sum of nine dol 
lars he received a hive of bees for his 
very own, 


over 


By Rosalie Benson Cloud 


Story of a Severe Case of Bee Fever and 
a Back-lot Beekeeper 


Then, in order not 
to be found lacking 
when his time of 
harvest came, he 
bought all the 

necessary parapher 
nalia, a bee-veil and gloves, a standard 
hee smoker, an extra super, ete. It was 
his birthday, and such birth 
day presents to himself. 

I, being a mere woman with a mind set 
on simpler things, had arranged to cele 
brate the night with a little surprise 
party. I had my present ready. I had 
even written a poem to accompany it, 
and as no one will ever know now how 
terrible that poem was, I ean still plume 
myself on a masterpiece, for T was proud 
of that awful effort. 

At last, train-time, and he came. Only 
the fact that I was a grown-up married 


also 


were his 
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woman restrained me from running to 
meet him and bestowing my gift ere he 
had left the sidewalk. I managed to 
wait till he had almost reached the door. 

He hardly looked at the present, the 
poetry went unread; I received a hus 
bandly pat on the back and he went up- 
stairs to prepare for dinner, while I con- 
soled myself as best I might by telling 
myself that he was tired and hungry, and 
would be all right as soon as he had had 
something to eat. 

With finger on lip I met our guests at 
the open door and ushered them into the 
house. This was to be a real surprise party. 

And it was—for me. 

When everyone had arrived the dinner 
gongs were beaten triumphantly and the 
hero of the occasion came down, a pretty 
sight for a proud wife! 

In the morning he, who is the pink of 
neatness, had not shaved beeause he was 
in such haste to go for his blessed bees. 


Now he entered unshaven, in elothes 
sacred to fishing trips, looking like a 


Weary Willy of the road about to dine 
off mulligan cooked in an old tin ean 
rather than all the dainties I had loving 
ly ordered. 

‘ And there were our guests! 

The dinner was perfection, but I was 
conscious of a sense of haste. Everyone 
ate as if afraid of missing an important 
engagement, and the leader in that mad 
race was my husband. Why no one died 
of indigestion on the spot remains a mys 
terv to this day. 

With such a pace dessert 
quickly reached and my enjoyment of a 
perfect party was completed when my 
lord and master pushed back his chair 


set, was 


and asked to be excused. Exeused with 
out birthday cake or ice-cream— 
With a mind divided between tooth 


ache and appendicitis I jumped up too. 
‘‘PDarling!’’ I eried. ‘*What is it? 
Shall T send for the doctor? Where does 
it hurt you?’’ 
The reward 
blank stare. 
‘*T’m going to drive the bees out into 
the country in the automobile.” This was 
said in a tone that implied an explana- 
tion of everything. To me it pointed to 
something worse than my previous fears. 
Plainly he had gone erazy on the sub- 
ject of bees. But i had heard that it 
was dangerous to aceuse’a madman of his 
malady. 
‘¢T—I] 


for my solicitude was a 


wouldn’t do that, dearie,’’ I 
stammerec. Then, trying to humor his 
delusion, I added tactfully, ‘‘bees are 
old-fashioned ereatures. They don’t like 
new-fangled things like automobiles.’’ 
‘‘Where did you find that out?’’ He 
asked, according me a meed of admira 
tion. Then without waiting for an an- 
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swer he stepped toward the ’phone, 
**T’ll call the livery stable and tell them 
to send a carriage.’’ 

We had always been rather a sane 
family and it took me a second to react 
to this. Even then my attempt was feeble. 

‘*They don’t like carriages, either,’’ I 
murmured weakly. 

He stopped and eyed me suspiciously. 

‘*T believe you are just trying to keep 
me here,’’ he said. ‘‘Have a heart, 
woman. You don’t want me to loose all 
my bees, do you? They’ll go back to 
their old home if I don’t look sharp. I’ve 
got to take ’em at least fifteen miles out 
and leave them there till they forget 
where they used to live.’’ 

So off he went, I staying behind with 
our guests, as in duty bound, trying to 
seem to enjoy his birthday cake and his 
birthday party as if there wasn’t a hive 
in the world. 

But I had begun to feel the sting of 
the bees, a sting that was to be irritated 
anew when our new pets were at last ad- 
judged ready to take up their residence 
with us; for the only really suitable 
place for that residence was declared to 
be in the middle of my rose garden. 

‘*T’ll be afraid to go out there,’’ I 
argued. 

**Don’t be a foolish child,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘Honeybees are too busy with 
their life work to harm anybody unless 
they are molested first.’’ 

A few days later I chanced to see }‘m 
jumping about the rose-bushes in a very 
undignified way and was deeply grieved 
to be foreed to the econelusion that my 
own husband, that great and good man, 
must have been molesting the poor little 
honeybees at their life work. 

Time passed and the colony did not 
thrive. Investigation proved it to be 
queenless and infested with bee-moths. 
There was nothing to do but burn the 
hive. So far the money in bees was more 
apparent than real. 

But ‘‘onee is never.’’ Mr. Husband 
still had his smoker, his bee-veil, his 
gloves, ete., and was determined to make 
another attempt. 

This time he bought a hive with some 
honey and a swarm of bees without a 
queen. A very magnificent Italian lady 
was secured and at sundown, beautiful 
in all his toggery, with rubber bracelets 
at wrists and ankles, he gathered leaves 
and grass and successfully smoked the 
hive into submission while he introduced 
her gracious majesty. Perhaps this made 
him overbold, for a little later when he 
tried to examine into the eonditions in 
the colony his reception was so warm 
that he still holds the record for the dash 
from the hive to the house. 
in January 
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VACATIONING WITH BEES 


Resting by Working with the Bees in the Great 
Out-of-doors 


And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting places Isaiah, 32:18 

William E. Gladstone, famous English 
stateman, once said, “The best rest is a 
change of work.” This we believe to be 
literally true. To do nothing and to have 
nothing to do is to me the most tiresome 
employment. I hope I may never become 
so enfeebled by age or infirmity as to be 
able to do nothing. I hope I may always 
be employed and have the joy of plan 
ning how to do the next task even before 
the present one is finished. 

I have found that some churches ex 
pect me to take a vacation. I think they 
like this, because, as one good layman 
humorously expressed it, they think the 
congregation needs a rest. At all events, 
I have found myself with an annual sum 
mer vacation on my hands and without 
money enough to go abroad or travel ex 
tensively, so I began to wonder what | 
could do with my vacation. 

Now, the great out-of-doors appeals to 
me. It sometimes seems to me that God 
has turned himself inside-out in the great 
out-of-doors that we might see the pulsa 
tion of his heart and feel his very 
thoughts as we walk amid the glories of 
the infinite spaces that he has put all 
around us, for the heavens declare the 
glory of God and firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

When I was a child, through the influ 
ence of the writings of A. I. Root, I took 
a bad case of what we then called ‘‘ bee 
fever.” I never fully recovered from this 
attack. If I should compare it with the 
mumps I would say that I had it on both 
cheeks; if with the measles, it not only 
broke out on me, but inwardly as well. 
If I compare it with the smallpox, then 
I would say that the disfigurations of the 
disease are still with me 

When Gene Stratton-Porter remarked 
that the beehive is shot through and 
through with God she just about struck 
my opinion of the situation. So, some 
way, this vacation surplus, my bee ineli 
nations and love for out-of-doors, got mix 
ed up together and I established an out 
apiary and spent my vacation in the bee 
yard. This worked fine when the yard 
was near my. place of preaching, but 
when, as ministers do move, I found my 
self in course of time some 150 miles from 
my “quiet resting place,” it was quite 
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another matter. What should I do? Here 
is what I did. 

Early one morning at the time appoint- 
ed for my vacation my congenial Ford 
and I were spinning across the country 
while God was making a new day. Here 
and there a farmer’s dog would welcome 
my approach by his friendly salutation 
in canine language, and occasionally a 
rooster would crow as if to notify his 
master that some one was up ahead of 
him, and so the miles melted away even 
before the bees had far advanced in their 
industrious round of the day. 

As this story continues from month to 
month I shall tell how things turned out, 
and how we sought to serve God and have 
a profitable vacation at the same time. 

Butler, Ind. Rev. J. R. Stelle. 


eo &. a 
BEEKEEPING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
Introduction of Different Varieties of Sweet Clo 
ver Increases Duration of Honey Flow 


I have received several letters in the 
past few weeks, asking about the honey 
conditions in South Dakota. In order that 
this information may reach a larger num 
ber at one writing, I am sending a short 
article to your paper. 


Conditions here have changed sinee 
1924. At that time there was only one 
kind of sweet clover raised in this part, 
the large white sweet clover. Now we 


have the dwarf white, or Grundy County, 
the yellow, and the large white. All three 
of these have a large acreage in this sec 
tion, making the honey flow of much 
longer duration than formerly, and con 
sequently increasing the honey crop. 

The yellow sweet clover begins to 
bloom about the 20th of May. It is a 
wonderful bloomer—in facet, it is still in 
bloom on August 10, but it is the poorest 
honey-producer of the three. Next comes 
the Grundy County, which starts to bloom 
about June 10 or 15. This clover is in 
many respects like the large, except in 
size. It reaches a height of only about 
three feet, hence the name dwarf clover. 
It has become very popular with the 
farmers in the past few years because it 
is so much easier to eut for seed. This 
clover differs from the yellow in that it 
is a very intense honey-producer, but it 
is ripe by the first of August. 

The large white sweet clover begins 
to bloom about July 10 to 15, if it is not 
eut for hay, and blooms all through Au 
gust and September. When it is pastured 
or eut late for hay I have seen the fields 
in full bloom the last part of October. A 
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light frost does not stop its nectar pro 
duction. 

The rainfall here is not very heavy. 
We never get too much. But I have been 
here since 1898, and I have never seen 
a drouth that would hurt the sweet clo- 
ver of the uplands where the soil is deep 
and rich. This is known as the “Sun 
shine State,” and I believe it deserves 
its name. I have been an R. F. D. mail 
carrier for over 20 years, and I have been 
in only one rain this summer, and that 
was very light. We get most of our rains 
in the evening or at night. 

One thing we must prepare for here is 
the long cold winter, which generally 
lasts about five months. Nearly every 
winter the mereury drops to about 30° 
helow zero for a short time, and I have 
seen it 44° below. However, these tem 
peratures are not the average. It is not 
often more than 10° to 15° below. We 
have a few bad winter storms, very sel 
dom any rain. 

It is too early to estimate the crop 
here, but it will be good where the bees 
well taken care of. Some of our 
old eolonies have from 10 to 12 extract 
ing supers on, all practically full. Be 
cause of the fast flow here, many supers 
must be added before the first 
ready to remove, to give room for the 
incoming nectar. From one of the colo 
nies in the home vard (a swarm issuing 
some time after the first of July) I have 
taken three 
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supers of 28 sections each, 
and they have three more practically 
filled. One sweet elover field is just 
starting to bloom. Nearly all of our comb 
honey is taken directly to the loeal stores. 
Flandreau, S. D. T. M. Anderson. 
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THE NEXT LEAGUE MEETING 
Many Important Problems to be Worked Out at 


Convention 
The annual meeting of the American 
Honey Producers’ League will 
held, Probably this convention will prove 
to be one of the most 
ings of its kind held for many years. F. 
B. Paddock, of Ames, lowa, has charge 
of the program for the first day, February 
7. I do not know what he will have, but 
I do know that it will be interesting and 
beneficial. On the evening of the 7th a 
public meeting will be held and will be 
addressed by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Honey Institute. His address 
will be given to the publie and I am sure 
that the business that we represent will 
receive a Loeal reporters 
and a representative of the associated 
press will be present. On the 8th Dr. 
jarnard will address the. League conven 
tion and will talk to us about what he 
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is doing to popularize honey throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Steps are being taken to have men who 
know the problems regarding the export 
of honey. Recently an exporter returned 
from Europe, who will tell us about his 
trip and what he learned and observed. 
I am sure that this will be interesting to 
all beekeepers of the big honey-producing 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
We expect a good attendance from the in 
spection departments of the states. These 
men will discuss among themselves their 
problems and will no doubt make a re 
port to the general convention of the 
League. Editors of all bee journals are 
invited to attend this meeting and dis- 
such problems as they have and 
make a report to the League convention. 

The honey producers of the United 
States and Canada who produce honey in 
quantities that make it necessary to mar 
ket it outside the state are urged to be 
present and to their problems 
and make a report to the general League 
convention as they may deem advisable. 

In the speakers’ program we hope to 
cover important topics now of vital in 
terest to our business. A national or 
ganization is vital to all who are con 
cerned in the honeybee or its products. 
This covers a great field—bee journals, 
manufacturers, tin-plate workers, 
hee-supply manufacturers and dealers, 
honey brokers, honey bottlers, railroads, 
queen breeders, inspe etors, teachers, hor 
ticulturists, seed producers I eould go 
on and on, but what is the use? 

J. V. Ormond, Seeretary, 

American Honey Producers’ League. 

Little Roek, Ark. 
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BEES DESTROYED BY HURRICANE 


Apiaries Blown Away in Porto Rico. Remain- 
ing Colonies Left in Starving Condition 


cuss 


diseuss 


glass 


The readers of Gleanings no doubt read 
in the November issue, page 724, of the 
West Indian hurricane which devastated 
Porto Rieo this fall. Much fuller details 
have that was written, 
and I now marvel that there is anything 
belonging to myself remaining there. 
About a mile and a half from my home, 
near Aibonito, was located one of the 
headquarters of the American and Porto 
Riean Tobacco Company. Here they had 
two magnificently built warehouses in 
which was graded and stored the bulk of 
the tobacco grown in the neighborhood. 


reached me since 


These buildings were of conerete, with 
walls about eighteen inches thick, and 


were about 500 feet long by 100 feet in 
width. All that them afte: 
the storm passed are piles of rubble and 
junk, 

My house and 


remained of 


home apiary were lo 
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cated in a well-sheltered valley and did 
not receive the worst of the storm. All 
I have remaining are the walls of my 
house and about two-thirds of the colo- 
nies of bees. Roof, porch, windows, all 
outbuildings, and some 50 colonies were 
blown to parts unknown. All the native 
houses in the vicinity were blown away, 
including clothes and household equip 
ment. In other words, the people had 
remaining the land and some trees and 
bushes stripped of their leaves and many 
limbs, also what root crops were in the 
ground—not much to make a new begin 
ning. 

[ am informed that many colonies are 
starving, and where apiaries are near 
town or country stores the bees are raid 
ing them to reach the sugar. Most of the 
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DIVIDING IN THE FALL 


Queens Take Rest In August, But Lay Heavily 
During Fall 

We southern beekepers feel sorry for 
our northern brothers who are putting 
their bees into winter quarters and kiss- 
ing them goodbye until well into the 
spring of 1929. It is good that we have 
a different experience. May I set forth 
the difference by telling what we are do 
ing today? 

This is October 12, and we are dividing 
our bees, making increase. A long wet 
spell, bad roads, and extra work caused 
by the bears which have been raiding our 
outyards, have put us a little behind with 
our fall job. We found that the bears 
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concrete with walls 18 inches thick, 


sugar sold by the “tiendas” or grocery 
stores is the native crude sugar which is 
unrefined and more or less moist. It is 
usually sold from the sack in which it 
is delivered from the sugar centrals, and 
so more or less open and exposed. When 
the bees found this source of food they 
simply descended on it by the thousands 
and I judge from what has been reported 
to me that they simply took possession 
of the stores until nightfall put a stop 
to their depredations. The storekeepers 
were then foreed to put all sugar and 
candies in bee-proof containers. How 
ever, the bees continued coming, but in 
lessened numbers. The storekeepers nat 
urally put up a fight. Many were badly 
stung and thousands of bees were killed, 
the floors being literally covered with 
dead bees. 

As feeding is almost unknown here, there 
is now little doubt there will be a heavy 
loss in colonies in some sections. The 
bees will be compelled to live or die as 
the food supply happens to be. 
sections now have a few ground flowers 
which should help a little, but most of the 
from which can not 


Some 


nectar comes trees, 
bloom again for some time. 


Dayton, Ohio. P. G, Snyder 
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were completely demolished by the hurricane 


were at work and got a new loeation 
ready some time ago, but could not get 
to the two yards that were being raided 
with the truck. We had to wait until 
things were in condition on 
the swamp road. Yesterday we got to 
the farthest yard and moved what was 
left of the wreck. We had about a forty 
per cent loss there and about a fifty per 
cent loss in what we call the river yard. 
Fortunately, the hives were not destroy 
using them and the 
dividing our home 


passable 


ed and we are now 
salvaged combs in 
yard. 

Here is what we are doing today. The 
strong colonies are being divided. The 
first hive opened had no queen. We have 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
requeen it. The next hive had six full 
combs of brood in all stages. One of 
them was given to No. 1. The old queen 
with two combs of brood was left in 
the old hive, which was moved to a new 
location. Combs salvaged from the bears 
were used to fill up the hive The other 
three frames of brood were left on the 
stand with combs enough to fill out the 
brood-chamber. <A little later sealed 
queen-cells were found in a hive that 
was divided about eight days ago. One 
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comb of brood with two queen-cells is 
made the basis of a new colony and left 
on the original stand. The rest of the 
brood with a queen-cell goes to a new 
location and the remaining cells are 
given to some of the earlier-formed divi- 
sions. It is early enough yet for these 
queens to mate and make a good start 
at laying. If any of them fail we will 
put their bees above some weak colony. 

Now comes the surprise of the day. 
One of the divisions made eight or ten 
days ago has just cast a swarm. The 
hive from which it came has lots of bees 
left. Most of the queen-cells have been 
torn down, but we ean save a couple of 
virgins. Nectar is coming in small quan 
tities and we have plenty of sealed stores 
to distribute to any that may 
be short of food. 

So far we see no sign of any let-up in 
brood-rearing. In faet, this is not the 
time when the queens slack up in their 
work. They had their season in 
August. There was little or no brood in 
the hives then. Now we have as much 
as one might expect the last half of May 
in northern Indiana, from which 
I moved when I came south. Next month, 
however, the queens will slack up again, 
to begin their spring laying after about 
four weeks. The middle of December 
finds maple in bloom with us, and then 
activities begin in the hives. Our slack 
times are the latter part of July and 
August, the last half of November, and 
the first half of December. The rest of 
the year our queens work hard and& we 
find it wise to requeen every fall. 

Our winters being very short, we can 
do without a food-chamber if we care to, 
but generally we use a story and a half 
to carry the bees through the cold 
weather. Ordinarily the bees get about 
three working days each week after the 
10th of December, and gather enough 
from the maples to carry them and raise 
lots of brood. Maple does not all come 


colonies 


rest 


section 


into bloom at once. Some trees bloom 
then others, and this continues at least 


60 days. Last season about one-third of 
our bees came through in one-story hives 
without a food-chamber, and it was not 
a favorable season. 

My thought is to show the difference 
between the sections of our great coun 
try and to emphasize the fact that south 
and north call for different methods. But 
lest I give a wrong impression, I must 
say that not all our increase is made in 
the fall. Mr. J. J. Wilder, who is the 
best beekeeper in this state, goes in for 
division of all strong colonies as early in 
the spring as they are strong in brood. 
Following this practice, he has built up 
more apiaries than any other one man in 
the South or the North, America, or any 
other continent. We have reached what 
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I think should be our limit. We have all 
we can handle profitably and want no 
more bees. But it will puzzle us next 
spring to hold our colonies back. We 
will probably be compelled to increase 
in spite of ourselves. 

We get a fine grade of table honey in 
the early spring, and could ship lots of 
package bees if we cared to. But our 
ambition is chunk honey, which we pack 
in five-pound buckets. This season we 
are packing also in the large-mouthed one- 
pound square jar, which is just beginning 
to be used by beekeepers. It is a new 
and attractive package, and a good seller. 
Our present thought is to put our best 
comb into it next year and push it. It 
makes a very showy package. 

»Darien, Ga. F. M. Baldwin. 
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NEW USE FOR UNCAPPING OUTFIT 


Steam Generator and Connecting Hose Useful 
in Thawing Frozen Drain-pipes 


The beekeeper with a steam-knife out 
fit has a ready remedy for badly frozen 
drain-pipes. Drains improperly installed, 
especially those passing through masonry 
walls where freezing occurs, often stub 
bornly resist the thawing- process. Drains 
frozen at some point within a foot-thick 
wall seldom yield to hot water baths ap- 
plied to the pipe where the latter enters 
the masonry. And pipes of lead, many 
of which still remain in use, are not in 
tended to withstand great heat from 
blow-torch blasts. 

Set up the stove and generator, part- 
ly filling the latter with hot water to 
hasten boiling. Disconnect both lengths 
of hose from the unecapping knife and 
join them together in this manner: Cut 
a 1”x1%” piece of tin and roll it into a 
hollow, rigid tube, 144” long and of right 
diameter to crowd with difficulty into the 
hose openings. Force one end of the tube 
half-way into one hose-end, and the other 
end of the tube as far as it will go into 
the other hose. Connect the hose to the 
generator in the usual way. Making sure 
the joined hose will not pull apart, feed 
the free end down into the drain as far 
as it will go. Then let the boiler steam 
until the ice obstruction has melted out. 
Occasionally the job of thawing must be 
tackled from the outside end. This in- 
volves a bit more work. When the frozen 
ground has been picked away and the end 
of the pipe revealed the stove often may 
be set down directly into the hole thus 
made, utilizing practically the full length 
of hose, if necessary, after the end-plug 
of ice has been melted out. Two or three 
boards set about the boiler will prevent 
wind from diverting the stove-flame appre- 
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ee SUFTINGS 


Most interesting is that statement in 
an editorial in Gleanings for November, 
page 701, about a honey candy made 
without the addition of cane sugar. But 
we have been disappointed too many 
times to throw up our hat until we know 
more about it. If the water can be sep 
arated from honey without much heat, 
so it will form a solid, it will no doubt have 


a great future as a candy. 
* * * 





On page 702 the Editor discusses once 
more the subject of cellar wintering of 
bees. This subject of late has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. So 
much can be said in favor of this method 
that its importance can not be over 
estimated. I believe the Bureau of En 
tomology at Washington has made a 
eareful study of the whole subject, but 
the government bees are now being win 
tered outdoors. We have wintered both 
in cellar and out of doors, most of the time 
during the past forty years with about 
the same results. 

* * * 

“Overheating impairs honey,” says the 
Editor of Gleanings on page 703, and he 
is quite right. That it does, and mighty 
quickly, too—before you would think it, 
if you are not careful. Some kinds of 
honey seem more sensitive.to heat than 


others. Formerly 160° was considered the 
limit, but we have found 140° or 150° 
safer. 
* * * 
The November number of Gleanings 


gives us another most delightful article 
by Dr. E. F. Phillips. For us who have 
only a very elementary knowledge of 
chemistry, these articles have been most 
interesting. I think of them as though I 
were looking through a kaleidoscope. He 
holds up his subject for us to look at and 
we see one set of facts. Then he gives 
it a turn and we see another set, and 
again he gives us another view of honey, 
until we exclaim, ‘‘Oh!’’ ‘Did you ever! ’’ 
‘*T never knew that before.’’ If we only 
had eyes to see the wonderful things all 
about us, how much richer our lives might 
become! 
* . * 

I ean not tell how much I should have 
liked being one of that party of bee 
keepers traveling up through central Ili 
nois, as described by H. H. Root, begin 
ning on page 706. How it brightens one 
up to meet others interested in the same 
things we are! Only yesterday a bee 
keeper from the north part of the state, 
full of life and enthusiasm, called to see 
me. It was as good asa tonic. But what 








interested me most was the large amount 
of sweet clover honey gathered. It seem- 
ed to be his principal source of surplus. 

* * * 

I never before thought of the diffi 
culty of wintering in a rainy region, 
which Mr. W. L. Arant discusses so in- 
terestingly in November Gleanings, com- 
mencing on page 713. He writes as one 
having experience and not as a theorist. 
The illustrations are superb. Our eli- 
mate here in northern New England in 
winter is cold and dry, and our problem 
is how to get rid of the moisture from the 
inside of the hive and retain the heat. 

* * * 

It is restful to leave our hustling, bus- 
tling ways of keeping bees for a little 
while, cross the briny sea, and visit a 
French beekeeper (page 719), where the 
principal source of honey is sainfoin, a 
leguminous plant like so many of our 
best honey-yielding plants. One 
times wonders how it would be possible 
to keep bees in the North except for these 
legumes. And then we are reminded of 
the dependence or interpendence ' of 
plants and and animals 


upon each other. 
* * * 


some 


insects, birds, 


Frank V. Faulhaber gives us, on page 
721, some good hints about advertising 
honey in newspapers. His head is level, 
and his short article has set me to think- 
ing. I wonder if I have ever seen an 
advertisement of honey in our local daily 
or weekly newspaper. I may have seen 
one, but if so I don’t remember when or 
where. 

° * * 

Mr. M. J. Deyell gives us some facts on 
pages 723 and 725 about the differences 
between different seasons and localities, 
showing the need of careful thought on 
the part of the beekeeper. This is one 
of the good things about keeping bees. 
It keeps the mind as well as the hands 
active, if one is to succeed. What a thrill 
it gives one to meet one obstacle after 
another, and overcome them! 

* * 

Now I see I have not time to travel 
north, east, west, and south with the 
readers of Gleanings, however pleasant 
it might be to do so; but I hope that 
others will read these seven interesting 
pages. 

I see Mr. H. W. Land, on page 733, 
proposes to ask his bees for first-hand in- 
formation. He sure could not do better. 
As I have just written an article along 
this line, I will not say more at this time. 
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From NORTH, EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California—ev- ° is 


here and 
weather continues as mild and warm as 
summer. No rains of any consequence 
have fallen, although we did have enough 
showers to extinguish the forest fires and 
clear up the atmosphere, giving the air 
that good feling that always comes after 
a rain. 

Inspection of apiaries has been quite 
general throughout southern California, 
and where disease has been found heroie 
treatment, that of burning, has been 
pretty generally practiced. This is as it 
should be, as most beekeepers only play 
with it when trying to cure it and often 
aggravate rather than help the situation. 
With the work that is being done along 
this line, the industry should go into the 
next honey season in shape to take every 
advantage of the opportunities for mak 
ing a crop. As we stated in a former ar- 
ticle many apiaries were light in stores, 
but in most cases beekeepers have fed or 
equalized the stores with more prosperous 
colonies, so that bees in general will go 
through the winter in good shape; then, 


with favorable spring conditions, they 
should be all right for next year. 
A few apiaries are offered for sale, 


but not nearly as many as one might sup 
after two lean 

Honey prices are firm and, if anything, 
honey is more in demand than at our last 
writing—that is, the buyers are looking 
for honey and one would find no trouble 
to sell at an advance over prices offered 
at the time of extracting. 3eeswax is 
firm at around 30 cents per pound. Wax 
always has a ready sale. It is easy to 
keep, and it is mighty handy to have a 
few thousand pounds of it to sell in the 
spring, when money is searce and taxes 
are coming due. We are never in a hurry 
to sell our surplus wax. 

Considerable thought is being given to 
the question of state regulation of the 
movement of bees and honey. Primarily 
this usually originates from a desire to 
prevent or control bee diseases. One of 
our citizens had occasion to journey into 
an adjoining state to buy honey. He took 
with him a honey-grader, together with 
several sample bottles of honey. All of 
these were taken from him by officers on 
his entering the other state. Very few 
object to careful, painstaking methods to 
prevent disease, but when every state has 
it a certain amount of forbearance should 
be shown by all of us, as we must look 
to the other states for markets, bee 
ranges, and other favors. 

Perhaps ninety per cent of the honey 


pose years. 


that will go to the wholesale market has 
left the hands of the producer. Buyers 
are looking for strictly first-class white 
honey. This is the time to determine that 
next season we will produce the best hon- 
ey ever. A cent a pound because of the 
superior grade is well worth working for. 
That is not too much to expect between 
the honey that has been put up in a slov 
enly manner from combs that have a lit 
tle old honey mixed with the new sage, 
and that only half settled, as compared 
with the honey from earefully selected 
combs of pure-white honey well settled 
and ripened, put up in new clean con 
tainers. 

The beekeeper should use every method 
at his command this next year to keep 
his best white honey strictly by itself. 
If a comb shows any dark honey, either 
old or new, set it aside to be extracted 
later and not run in with the white honey 
to cast a shade over it all. Cappings con 
taining propolis or ends of cocoons, or 
badly travel-stained, will, when heated, 
have a tendency to darken the honey. 
Many beekeepers are using capping-melt 
ers, and too much care can not be exer 
cised in keeping our whitest honey up to 
the highest standard possible. 


Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


* x * 


In Utah In this part of the state we 

had a long dry season, and 
it began to look as though the next sea- 
son’s honey plants could not get in proper 
condition for winter. It seemed too late 
for the plants to rally even with moisture, 
but during the last half of October we 
had all together 20 inches of wet snow, 
which all went into the ground right 
where it fell much better than rain. This 
was followed by nice warm weather 
which has put plants in growing condi 
tion. 

This morning, November 4, my wife 
brought in a beautiful bouquet of flowers 
from out in the open, which shows we 
have not had much killing frost. How 
ever, I fear that much of the sweet clo 
ver that should have bloomed next sea 
son was killed by the continued drouth. 

A very little moisture early in Septem 
ber caused sweet clover to throw out a 
secondary bloom, which kept the bees 
busy during that month, so they are going 
into winter in much better condition both 
for stores and young bees than one year 
ago. 

While prices have not advanced much, 
there has been a good demand both local 
and for car-lot shipments until at least 
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90 per cent of the surplus honey in this 
section has gone forward. This has had 
a tendency to bring back a little courage 
to those who suffered quite a winter loss, 
a poor demand, and low prices last year. 
We look with much hope for results from 
the sensible and scientific propaganda 
that is going out to bring our product to 
the table of the masses as a daily article 
of food. M. A. Gill. 
Hyrum, Utah. 


* * * 


In Arizona Several report bees go- 

ing into winter in good 
condition. At present they are gathering 
considerable pollen, and brood-rearing is 
still in progress. Weather conditions 
have continued dry over the desert re 
gions, but it is hoped we will have suf 
ficient moisture during the winter and 
spring to put the plants in good condition 
for next year. 

The Arizona State Fair will be from 
Nov. 11 to 18. Several have stated their 
intention to have exhibits there. Con 
siderable improvement could be made in 
the arrangement and attractiveness of 
the honey exihited there. Little pains 
has been taken in that line so far. Prizes 
offered are enough to cover the ordinary 
expense of the exhibitor in most cases. 
The state fair is held at Phoenix on this 
date each year. 

I have not heard of any sales of honey 
lately because I believe a large per cent 
of the crop has been marketed. I do 
not know of any honey in the hands of 
the producers in this part of the state. 
Arizona’s crops ase not large. There are 
not as many colonies in this state as in 
the average state. That is one reason 
why the little honey we do produce is 
on the market a very short time after it 
is harvested. L. Wedgworth. 

Oracle, Ariz. 


* * * 


In Texas The beekeepers of Texas 

and readers of Gleanings 
will hear with regret of the death of 
W. H. Laws, of Beeville Mr. Laws died 
at his home at Wharton after an illness 
of many months. He was one of the 
oldest and best-known beekeepers in the 
United States. He has been an adver- 
tiser of bees and bee-products for more 
than thirty years. The Texas beekeep 
ers will miss him, as he was one of the 
most constant attendants at their asso- 
ciation meetings and was the right-hand 
man in every new movement for the bet- 
terment of beekeeping. 

The weather during October was ideal 
for bees. The temperature was very even 
and the rainfall sufficient to keep the 
fall flowers in bloom. The first of the 
month the seale showed a honey flow of 
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seven and a half pounds coming from 
white-brush and broom-weed. While the 
flowers continued to bloom, cloudy and 
rainy weather put an end to the honey 
flow. In the southwestern part of the 
state the bees are going into winter quar- 
ters with more stores than normal. In 
the cotton section a dry fall has some- 
what reduced brood-rearing, and reports 
say that the hives are not as heavy with 
winter stores as during normal years. The 
rest of the state reports normal condi- 
tions and that the 1928 crop was an av 
erage. 

During the past two months the State 
Apiculture Research Laboratory has been 
engaged in compiling a census report of 
the beekeeping industry in Texas. This 
census is based on the government census 
report of 1920, but is brought up to date 
by the addition of all data available. The 
following summary gives an idea of bee- 
keeping in Texas: Number of counties 
reporting bees, 204; number of colonies 
of bees in the state, 249,027; number of 
beekeepers, 41,667; honey production in 
1928, 5,041,236 pounds; average produe 
tion per colony for the state, 1920-1928, 
21 pounds. 

The continued rainfalls have brought 
up all of the fall annuals, and horsemint 
is in great abundance all over the South- 
west. The desert shrubs and trees have 
made a heavy growth, and it is possible 
that, with dry weather in February and 
March, southwest Texas will experience a 
mesquite honey flow as well as one from 
horsemint. Huajilla and catsclaw are in 
wonderful condition and, barring frost, 
will give a heavy honey flow in the 
spring. 

The trend of honey sales is upward. 
The market, however, is not in the great 
cities. During the past three years of 
honey-price depression there has been a 
constantly increasing local demand. Texas 
has always enjoyed a wonderful home 
trade. The local demand for honey in 
this section is greater than it has ever 
been at this time of year. The greatest 
hope for the beekeeping industry lies in 
the development of this local trade. 

San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Parks. 


* . 


In Saskatchewan—tThis has been 

only a fair year 
for beekeeping in Saskatchewan. We 
received the heavy June rains which 
were general over western Canada. These 
rains held our bees back, and many pack- 
ages which were low in stores entered 
July in very poor condition. 

Most of our crop was gathered in July 
and early August. The last half of Au- 
gust was dry and little nectar was se- 
ereted. Heavy frosts occurring toward 
the end of August cut short the honey 
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flow from the second-growth sweet clover. 

Despite the fact that the average pro 
duction per colony is low, the total crop 
is expected to be almost as much as last 
year (500,000 pounds) because of the 
large increase in the number of bee 
keepers this year. 

The honey is of excellent quality, and, 
owing to the fact that we have been ad 
vertising Saskatchenwan honey at our fairs 
and in the newspapers, we are experiencing 
a larger demand for our product than we 
are at present able to supply. There are 
large supplies of outside honey on the mar 
ket, but steres of our own honey are al 
ready running low. 

Disease inspection this year was ear- 
ried on over practically the entire prov 
ince, and only 42 colonies were found in 
fected with American foul brood. As all 
our disease has been imported from other 
provinces within the last five years, it 
has not, in most instances, spread far, 
it at all, from the point to which the 
original brought. This 
makes the work of eradication compara 
tively easy, and we feel that it is not too 
much to expect that our provinee will 
be free from disease in the near future 

The fall has been exceptionally mild 
and open and has allowed ample time for 
feeding, so that the bees are going into 
winter quarters in excellent condition. 

Regina, Sask. R. M. Pugh. 


infection was 


In Manitoba At this date, Novem 


ber 6, we are still hav 
ing warm sunny days. Today the bees 
were flying freely, and only on one or 
two nights has it frozen hard enough to 
make it worth while to drain the auto 
mobile radiators. This is very unusual, as 
at this date, as a rule, our bees are tucked 
away in the cellar and winter has begun. 
The ground is very dry, as we have not 
had a rainy day for a long period. 

The honey-crop reports show a lighter 
crop than last year We estimate the 
total crop at 5,774,398 pounds from 2800 
beekeepers with 42,406 colonies in the 
spring, and 46,354 colonies in the fall, 
making an average of 136 pounds per 
colony, of which approximately two 
thirds is now out of the hands of the pro 
ducers. In the distriets where there is 
no sweet clover the crop this year was 
practically a failure. In some sweet elo 
ver districts little or no honey came in 
in September, while others report a good 
flow in that month. 

At the office of the writer few reports 
of inability to make sales have been re 
ceived, but at the same time the market 
is full to the neck and the price in a 
wholesale way is about one cent a pound 
less than last year. There is, however, 
an indication that all stocks will he 
cleaned up before another crop comes on. 
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There is a large increase in the produce 
tion of comb honey this year, due, no 
doubt, to the low price of extracted honey 
in 1927. Little or no imported comb 
honey has appeared on the Winnipeg mar- 
ket this year. 

If you turn to our figures you will note 
that there is little difference between our 
spring and fall count. This is accounted 
for by the wholesale killing of entire api 
aries in some districts. In one district in 
eastern Manitoba about 500 colonies took 
Winnipeg drug stores sold more 
Cyanogas than ever before. In fact, there 
was a time when there was none avail 
able until new stocks arrived. The num- 
ber who have decided that it is cheaper 
to kill and buy packages rather than win- 
ter is increasing every year. 

An interesting point reported by one 
operator was that a tablespoonful of 
Cyanogas, after it had been used to kill 
a strong colony of bees, when stirred up 
the next day by dumping the bees, gas, 
and all into a super, had still enough vim 
left to kill another colony next day when 
the hive-body full of live bees was placed 
over it. So it evidently does not slack 
as quickly as some would think—a point 
that will interest our Scotch friends. 

Winnipeg, Man. L. T. Floyd. 


the gas. 


In Pennsylvania ge is November 
8, and many colo- 
nies have brood in two or three combs, 
and the queens continue to lay eggs. Thi 
is a very unusual condition in this part 
of Pennsylvania, as brood-rearing usually 
ceases about the middle of October. The 
last few weeks have been more like sum- 
mer than autumn. In many places a kill 
ing frost has not yet occurred. All kinds 
of fall flowers have bloomed until they 
ripened, and the fine warm weather gave 
the bees opportunity to store an unusual 
amount of honey of good quality. 

The bees will go into winter quarters 
with young bees and food in abundance. 
Some beekeepers are feeding to correct 
bad stores. This is good practice and 
yet, strangely enough, seemingly not nee 
essary in the vicinity of Reynoldsville. 
Thousands of acres of goldenrod abound 
here, and the fall honey flow is from that 
source almost entirely. Last winter our 
bees were wintered in our cellar on gold 
enrod entirely, and after five 
months’ confinement not a trace of dys 
entery was noticeable. We did not feed 
sugar last fall and will chance it again 
this winter. Our cellar holds a high tem 
perature and has no ventilator. The bees 
consume little food while in the cellar. 

The good fall conditions have caused a 
fine growth of clover, and if this is any 
sign at all the clover should winter well. 

Farmer beekeepers have harvested a 


stores 
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big crop of fall honey and the stores are 
filled up with dark travel-stained comb. 
It sells at a low price and discourages the 
sale of higher-priced honey. However, 
there is always a market for good clover 


honey at a fair price. Geo. H. Rea. 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 
* * 2 
In North Dakota The North Da- 


kota honey crop 
for the past season was considerably less 
than that of the previous year. Unfavor- 
able weather for nectar-gathering during 
the months of July and August was mainly 
the cause of this. The heaviest rainfall of 
those two months occurred in the east- 
central portion of the state. Fargo, which 
is in that area, had more than four times 
the rainfall that it had during the same 
two-month period the previous year. As 
a result there were many days during the 
past season when bees could not gather 
nectar, even though sweet clover and 
other bloom was in great abundance in 
the vicinity of apiaries. Beekeepers in 
the vicinity of Fargo had from 75 to 100 
pounds of surplus honey per hive this 
year as compared with 200 pounds or more 


for the season of 1927. All told, the 
state average, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, is 110 pounds per colony. This 


is only slightly better than two-thirds 
the average for the season of 1927. 

The seale hive in the experiment sta 
tion apiary showed that honey-gathering 


practically ceased by August 15. From 
that time till the end of the month the 
small amounts gathered did not much 


more than compensate for the losses on 
wet, cold days. Since the end of August, 
daily losses only have been recorded for 
the hive on From this we would 
judge there will be many light-weight col 
onies entering winter quarters—that is, 
unless the owners observe the precaution 
of leaving more than the usual amount of 
honey in the hives at the time of the last 
extraction, or feed sugar syrup. 

In all probability, most of the bees will 
be placed in cellars by the middle of No 
vember. Ordinarily, that is the latest 
date that it is advisable to leave colonies 
outdoors. At the present time (Novem 
ber 7) the weather is warm and suitable 
for bee flight, and bees are better off to 
be left outdoors until this warm spell is 
over. 

There has been great interest shown 
in the building of bee-cellars by beekeep 
ers in this section of the country this fall. 
Quite a number of special bee-cellars 
have been constructed this fall, one of 
the local beekeepers having constructed 
three special cellars, and another having 
built two within the past few weeks. These 
cellars capacity 150 to 
200 more. The ten 


seales. 


range in from 


hives or general 
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deney in constructing these cellars is to 
build them long but only wide enough to 
accommodate two rows of hives placed 
lengthwise with an alley-way between. 
The reason given is that a long and nar 
row cellar can be kept at a more uniform 
temperature than the wider type of cellar 
which will accommodate several rows. 

The Bertha army-worm (Barathra con- 
figurata Walk.), a pest of some importance 
to beekeepers because it causes serious in 
jury to sweet clover as well as other crops, 
occurred in outbreak numbers in Rolette 
and Towner counties, two of the northern 
counties of the state bordering on Canada, 
the past season. Reports indicated that the 
pest had caused about 90 per cent damage 
to some of the sweet clover fields. The in 
jury consisted of stripping and eating the 
blossoms from the stems of those plants. 
Later, after the fields matured, the in 
sects stripped the seeds from the stems, 
dropping most of them to the ground. 
Should this pest become widespread over 
the sweet clover area it will doubtless Le a 
serious matter. There is a possibility, how 
ever, that biological control measures, in 
eluding unfavorable weather, parasitic in 
sects, and disease, may gradually gain con 
trol and check the rapid spread of this 
insect pest. 

The date for the winter meeting of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Association 
has been set for January 16 and 17, 1929. 
The meeting is to be held at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College in econjune 
tion with the annual farm and 
farmers’ short course week. Reduced rail 
road rates will be in foree during that 
week. Beekeepers can look forward to an 
excellent program, and should attend this 
meeting because there are many things 
of great importance to the industry to 
be discussed and acted upon at that time. 


Fargo, N. D. J. A, Munro, 


. rraaa 
congress 


* * * 


In Northern Indiana—"*v 9" » le 

weather con 
ditions prevailed throughout the greater 
part of August and September, and, with 
an abundance of fall flowers, bees stored 
more than usual at this time of year. 
Brood-chambers were well filled and some 
strong colonies secured a surplus of 100 
pounds to 125 pounds, mostly from gold 
enrod. The average was perhaps about 
75 pounds. As previously stated, very 
little white honey was obtained this year 
in northwest Indiana. The fall crop, 
however, is not very dark and is of good 
quality. 

Our problem in this locality, as else 
where, is to obtain a price that will war 
rant production. To ship to commission 
houses or to large buyers not known to 
the shipper, paying freight and waiting 
for returns, is, of course, out of the ques 
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tion. Sales through local grocers here 
run about the same as in other years, but 
this outlet does not take all of the honey 
produced. It seems that the only alterna- 
tive to bring about increased local sales 
is a house-to-house canvass. 

We find that the display cases, such 
as are put out by The A. I. Root Company, 
serve to increase sales materially in 
stores where they are properly cared for. 
It is not uncommon, however, to find the 


ease set back or buried under a mass of 
other articles such as fish, tobaceo, or 
various canned goods. In one instance 


we found the ease emptied and filled 
with nuts. It is advisable to “dress up” 
the display every time honey is delivered. 
The average grocer doesn’t seem to know 
much about keeping his goods in order, 
but by using tact one can sometimes teach 
him how to show honey to better ad 
vantage. 

sees this year are going into winter 
quarters in much better condition than 
usual, both as regards colony strength 
and amount of White clover is 
showing up well and recent rains will help 
in developing the plants, which have not 
been retarded at any time in the past 
season by any serious drouth. 

Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. 


stores. 


Miller. 


* * * 


In Michi an As I write, the honey 
B show is being visited 
by thousands. This is the second year 


that the Beekeepers’ Seminar, a volun 
tary organization of students in beekeep 
ing here at the college, has put on a honey 
show, and this year it is held in conjune 
tion with the biggest exhibition of flow 
ers, apples, and vegetables that has ever 
been shown in this part of the state. Some 
wonderfully fine comb and _ extracted 
honey and beeswax is on display, and 
shows to very good advantage among 
the roses and “mums.” S. P. Barrett, 
Howell, Mich., has first premium on ex- 
tratced honey; Frank Rasmussen, Green- 
ville, Mich., showed the best comb honey, 
of which a case goes to Governor Green, 
and Ralph Blackman, Portland, Mich., 
takes first on wax. Mrs. Kelty baked 
the blue ribbon honey cookies, cake, and 
pie, and also made the honey candy. We 
fully expect to have twice as large an 
exhibit next year. Honey ice cream is a 
specialty at the show and attracts much 
favorable comment. 

Beekeepers have had fine fall weather 
for packing bees and the majority are 


now ready for’ winter. Some report 
heavy feed bills, while others a few 
miles distant had good fall flows. Many 


are staring today for the north woods, 
to hunt the wary buck. It is really sur 
prising to see how many beekeepers one 
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finds in the deer country at this season 
of the year. 

The strengthening honey market seems 
to improve weekly and finds our commer- 
cial honey producers in a mood to watch 
and wait a bit. The prospects are the 
best for 10¢ honey in bulk that they have 
been for a long time. 

The winter meeting will be held at the 
home of the W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, December 18 and 19. Nothing will 
be spared to show Mr. W. K. Kellogg that 
Michigan beekeepers fully appreciate the 
fine things he has been doing everywhere 
for honey. Miss Mary I. Barber, diree 
tor of the Home Economics Department 
of the Kellogg Company, is working with 
her usual energy and enthusiasm to make 
the beekeepers’ visit pleasant. 


East Lansing, Mich R. H. Kelty. 


* * * 
Eastern Caro 


In North Carolina —" 

lina beekeep 
ers and many beekeepers in the Piedmont, 
or middle section of the state, realized 
very good honey yields during the season 
just closed, while those in the western, 
or mountain, section had practically a 
complete failure. In several instances 
eastern Carolina beekeepers who had 
western interests carried bees from the 
east to the western region in expectation 
of gathering the sourwood honey flow 
after the main flow in the East was over. 
The result is that the bees are up in tue 
mountains now waiting to be fed before 
they will have sufficient stores to get 
through the winter. This can not be con 
strued as any evidence of the advantage 
of eastern or Piedmont sections over the 
western region, but simply illustrates one 
of the serious problems and risks of bee- 
keeping in that honey flows are clearly 
erratie and shifty, to say the least. The 
good flow in eastern Carolina this season 
was preceded by two quite light flows in 
1926 and 1927. 

The condition of bees in the eastern and 
middle sections of the state seems to be 
very good as the season passes into late 
fall and winter. The hives are full of bees, 
and stores are plentiful. The first frost this 
fall did not appear until about Oct. 25, so 
that the gathering of fall honey has kept 
right up until the past week. The out 
look for the 1929 spring flora is very 
good, but the success of the next season, 
of course, depends largely upon weather 
conditions in February, March, and April, 
especially on whether or not the early 
flora is caught seriously by late frosts. 

The movement of honey in this state 
the past season has been very good and 
is keeping a likely pace in the matter of 
sales by the beekeepers to jobbers, gro 
cers, and the like. The consuming public 
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of the state is responding quite well to 
the quickened honey production, and 
honey production is increasing steadily. 
North Carolina beekeepers being de 
pendent almost entirely on wild flora for 
honey production, at least so far as really 
choice types of honey for commercial] 
purposes are concerned, beekeeping in this 
state will likely never develop very ex 
tensive proportions commercially, but 
small ‘‘farm apiaries’’ will most likely 
hold right up in proportion to the num 
ber of farmers who have the inclination 
and hardihood to put in bees and give them 
the exacting and thorough attention nec 
essary for their successful operation. 
The re-organized state fair just closed 
at Raleigh offered special attractive pre 
miums for bee and honey exhibits, and 
a number of beekeepers put in or sent in 
to the fair management displays in com- 
petition for various premiums. The in- 
dications are that, now that the fair is 
reorganized, having permanent and much 
improved buildings owned by the state, 
interest in these annual events among the 
beekeepers will materially increase, 
which will help to spread the use of im 
proved methods among them. 
Wilmington, N. C. W. J. Martin. 


* _ * 
In the Gulf States The honey flow 

from tree 
sources in most parts of Alabama and 
Georgia and northwest Florida this past 
been very heavy. There 
is considerable western honey coming in, 
and locally produced honey sells in pails 
quite rapidly. 

October and November so far have been 
very cold, but bees appear to be in fair 
shape for the winter. R. A. Snyder. 

Seale, Ala. 


season has 


* * * 
In Ontario—!“«2! weather through 
much of October, allow 
ed fall work in connection with the bees 


to be finished up in good time. At least, 
that is what we experienced here in York 
County. In some other sections, I under 
stand, rainfall was and roads 
very bad as a consequence, making work 
at outyards rather difficult. 


excessive 


In our own yards all feeding and pack 


ing were done before the last of the 
month, and at this date (Nov. 10) the 
male members of the family of adult 


age, excepting the “pater,” are away on 
their annual deer hunt. With little to 
do at present, time goes slowly and I take 
frequent trips to outyards to look 
things over, and, as ‘‘Old Drone’’ would be 
apt to insinuate, with the idea of getting 
away from home for fear the good wife 
would be finding odd jobs for me to do 


short 
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if I remained on the premises all the 
time. 

This morning the ground is white with 
frost and at 7 o’clock the thermometer 
read 23° above zero. Once more my 
mind drifted off to southern climes as I 
hustled out to feed the foxes and inei- 
dentally snuggled into the leather coat I 
was wearing as I went on my way. After 


breakfast I glanced through November 
Gleanings and happened to read P. G. 
Snyder’s account of the hurricane down 


in Porto Rico. After reading that ar- 
ticle the weather did not seem nearly as 
cold as an hour earlier, and I came to 
the conclusion that, after all, we have 
a very fine climate here in Otnario even 
if it goes below the frost line once in a 
while. A really severe storm has never 
been experienced in this locality within 
my memory, at least, and that is much 
to be thankful for. 

In a former issue I stated that the de- 
mand for honey was lighter than usual 
early in the season, and that in my opin- 
ion it would be better later on, for, while 
arly fruit was abundant locally, apples 
were an extremely light crop. This pre- 
diction was right for once, as the demand 
for honey has been heavy during the last 
three weeks or more. We kept a few 
thousand pounds for local trade and it 
was cleaned out a month or more earlier 
than I expected. A surprising and en- 
couraging feature is that some people 
came out from Toronto (20 miles distant) 
and took as much as 200 pounds each in 
five-pound pails. In some few cases, at 
least, I learned on inquiry that they had 
first got our honey at the stores, and 
after learning to use it in a regular way 
as other staples are purchased, they de- 
cided to buy in quantities and get the 


benefit of lower prices. While we sell 
small lots at as high a price—higher in 
some eases than stores retail it for—yet 


we always make a cut to those who wish 
to buy 100 pounds or more and think it 
good policy to do so. 

Before this is in print the annual con 
vention of the Ontario Association will 
be a thing of the past. Ontario beekeep 
ers meet this year in Toronto as usual on 
November 27 to 29. As the Royal Winter 
Fair is in progress at the same time, no 
doubt there will be the usual large at 
tendance that has always been a feature 
of our meetings. 

While next year’s honey flow is a long 
way off, yet, as usual, we have been 
looking over “prospects.” Bees have 
gone into winter quarters very strong as 
a rule, and I think that most are well 
supplied with stores. Clover was a “good 
eatch” this season and it looks well at 
this date. Everything else is just a mat 
ter of Providence. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 
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Paraffining I note in Gleanings an ar 
Hive Parts ticle about using paraffin 

on tops of sections, which 
method I use and find it bully. Why not 
coat all contacting edges with a good 
heavy application of paraffin? I am of 
the opinion that manipulations would be 
greatly facilitated, and to a great extent 
it would avoid that great amount of 
propolis usually found. Furthermore, the 
bees could be otherwise employed. 


MeGaheysville, Va. A. Shook. 
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Pushing Honey |! 
Salesin Florida that honey is being of 

fered along the high 
ways in seemingly larger quantities, bet 
ter displays being the rule. Filling sta 
tions are doing their bit toward sales of 
“nature’s sweet,” and thus making a de 
mand and future permanent use of honey 
when its food value 
have once heen cultivated in the masses. 
Sweets in the form of eandies, as we all 


deliciousness and 


can note, are sold in quantities hard to 
so why let the demand for hon 


Chas. L. Hill. 


estimate, 
ev lag so long? 


Rahway, N. J. 
cs A a" 


Honey-cured 
Ham 


We are always looking for 
new thrills, also more uses 
for honey. Did any of your 
readers evet try honey instead of brown 
sugar for curing hams and bacon? Some 
years ago a neighbor was 
meat. He lived a long way from town 
and had not a spoonful of brown sugar 
on the plaee, I 
honey to sugar-cure it, as I 
honey with my bacon for breakfast any 
way. He studied a moment and said, “1 
do, too, and I am going to try it.” He 
did, and, say, talk about sugar-cured 
ham. He had it. I think it beats brown 
sugar a city block any day in the week 


salting his 


suggested that he use 


always eat 


Sloan, Iowa. P. A. Hall. 
o——s A oe 
Bees in Here is a picture of the 


“Hobo Parade” outfit I used to win see 
ond place in the indi 
viduals in the “hobo parade” put on by 
the seniors annually on the Saturday of 
University Homecoming. I used a good 
strain of Italian bees from the University 
apiary. Prof. Milum was glad to help me 
out with this most important detail. By 
intermittent shaking, I was able to keep 
the bees roaring and flying about my 
head to be interesting to the spectators 


note, agreeably too, 


at least. To top off the make-up, I wore 
a plug hat made of wire screen, inside of 
which were about two handfuls of bees. 1 
could keep them running about by shak 
ing my head. On my back I wore a big 
piece of cardboard upon which was writ 





= 

















Bees attract attention in student parade at the 
University of Llinois 


ten, “O Graduation! Where Is Thy 
Sting?” The prize was a loving cup nice 
enough for any one to be proud of. From 
the exelamations I heard from the crowd 
lam certain bees received their full quota 
of attention for one day. 
Champaign, Ill. W. C. Ashley. 


o—s. AA o2——— 





Mouse Lives I observed a Caucasian 
With Bees hive that sealed the en 

tranee until only a bee or 
two could pass. Thus a small mouse was 
made prisoner inside the hive. The mouse 
did not gnaw his way to liberty, but lived 
amicably among the bees. I would pry 





ese ead 
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\ 
up the cover and take an occasional look the bees were hanging. I spoke to him 
at the mouse, and then carefully examine about the bees and he asked me if I 
the entire hive. How long the mouse wanted them. I told him I would take 
would have remained there I do not them if he did not want them. He was 
know, but I liberated it after two months. glad to get rid of them, as his 
Decatur, Ga. Chas. E. Huey. 
ae. & ae 


Drone Flew Away One new thing about 
After Mating bees I saw this sum 

mer was the mating of 
a queen. One evening in August just 
after sundown I was watching the bees 
come and go to their hives. I could see 
the bees clearly against the clear sky. | 
saw the queen fly rather slowly into the 
air and when about 100 feet from the hive 
and 25 feet high she met a drone, and 
both flew together for three or four see 
onds, then they separated and the queen 
returned to her hive. The drone flew on 
out of sight. Lawrence Kline. 

Hanging Rock, Ohio. 


ee & a= 


son had 








Apiary on Scott Field, United States Air Corps 
Station, Belleville, Ill 
Beekeeping This is one of the United been throwing stones at them trying to 
inthe Army States Army Air Corps sta get them to move, and | will admit they 


tions. We have some aero were rather hot on the back end. I got 
planes, airships, and balloons. Last year, the bees, took them to the field, and set 
while coming to the field from Belleville them a small distance from the house, 
with my family, I saw a swarm of bees They made me 70 pounds of honey; and, 
hanging on a post. I came to the field, more than that, they gave me the bee 
let my family out, turned around, and fever, or something like that 
went back to the farmer in whose yard Scott Field, Belleville, Il. G. Hieks, 












THE QUEEN BEE WHO T 
ELLED 3500MILES FROM 
AMERICA BY POST, IN THE CAGE 


SHOW N. TAKING 14 DAYS ON 
THE JOURNEY 














The Illustrated London News, one of the most widely ctrculated publication in Great Britain 


published a full page article entitled, ‘‘The Romance of a Queen Bee,’’ in it ue of Sept. 15 
The story is about a queen bee exhibited at the Crystal Palace Show in London early in Septem 
ber. The queen bee had been imported for the occasion from Medina, Ohio, and was therefore 
named ‘‘Lady Margaret of Medina,’’ The above illustration is reproduced from the London News. 
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FE PRE EIT Ls 


SNAPSHOTS AT CRYSTAL PALACE HONEY SHOW 
The National Show of Bees and Honey recently held at Crystal Palace, London, England, had 
a total of 1311 entries and thousands of people saw the great display of honey Note that the 
sections of comb honey are glassed and bordered with strips of fancy paper. Fancy comb honey 
is prepared for market in this way in England. 
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The Ohio 


3eekeepers’ Association will 
hold its winter meeting at Columbus on 
Feb. 6, 7, and 8, during farmers’ week. 

The American Honey Producers’ 
League will hold its annual meeting at 
Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 7, 8, and 9, 1929. 

The Monthly Bulletin of the State 
Plant Board of Florida, published by the 
State Plant Board, Gainesville, is devoted 


chiefly to beekeeping. The matter relat 
ing to beekeeping was written by R. E. 


Fostern, Apiary Inspector for the state. 

The 50th eonvention of the Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in the senate chamber of the state 
capitol at Madison on December 12 and 
13. The convention this year will be, to 
seme extent at least, a jollification meet 
ing in celebration of the 50th convention 
of the association. 


The report of the Dominion Apiarist 
of Canada for the year 1927, recently is- 
sued, contains the usual amount of use 
ful information to beekeepers. Many ex 
periments in the practical managament 
of bees for honey production are being 
carried on through a series of vears at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm at Ot 
tawa. The results of these experiments 
appear from year to year in this report. 

The Quarterly Review of Biology pub 
its September, 1928, issue a 
fourteen-page illustrated article, “Con 
trolled Mating in Honey bees,” by Dr. 
Lloyd R. Watson. In this article Dr. 
Watson deseribes in detail the method 
which he has developed in artificially in 
seminating queen bees, the significance 
of which is explained by Dr. E. F. Phil 
lips in the leading article in this issue of 
this journal. 

The Seventh Annual Winter Short 
Course in Beekeeping at the Manitoba 
Agricultural College, Winnipeg, will be 
held this year from January 21 to Feb- 
ruary 1, inclusive. This short course has 
attracted a large number of students 
during the past several years on account 
of the rapid development in beekeeping 
in Manitoba and the high-grade instrue- 
tion by Prof. A. V. Mitchener, assistant 
professor of Entomology, and L. T. Floyd, 
provineial apiarist. 

Research Bulletin No. 108, Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, entitled 
“Time Factors in Relation to the Aequi- 
sition of Food by the Honeybee,” by Prof. 
O. W. Park, mentioned in our May issue, 
is now out of print, but arrangements have 
been made to publish a second edition. 
Requests are being filed and will be sup 


lished in 


plied as soon as the new edition is ready 
for distribution. Requests for this inter- 
esting bulletin should be addressed to 
Prof. O. W. Park, Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

The winter meeting of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in 
Battle Creek, December 18 and 19, at the 
Secial Hall of the W. K. Kellogg Com 
pany. This is in recognition of the great 
work of the Kellogg Company in adver- 
tising honey by mentioning it on their pack- 
ages of food and in their advertising. On 
account of this feature of this meeting, 
Michigan beekeepers invite beekeepers 
from neighboring states to join them in 
this meeting and thus show their appre- 
ciation of the great help to the beekeep- 
ing industry given by the W. K. Kellogg 
Company. 

The Government Printing Office an 
nounces that it has on hand a number of 
copies of the following bulletins relating 
to beekeeping: Department  Cireular 
218-C, ‘*The Occurrence of Diseases of 
Adult Bees”; Department Cireular 222, 
“The Insulating Value of Commercial 
Double-walled Hives”; Department Cireu 
lar 284-C, “The Sterilization of American 
oul Brood Combs”; Department Cireu 
lar 287-C, “The Occurrence of Diseases of 
Adult Bees,” Part II. Those who do not 
have these bulletins should order them 
immediately, since they will not be re 
printed and further copies will not be 
available after the present supply is ex- 
hausted. Requests for these bulletins 
should be sent to the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Several beekeepers’ meetings are sched 
uled for December. Among these are the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association, Ther- 
mopolis, Wyoming, Dee. 1 to 3; Minne 
sota Beekeepers’ Association, Nicollett 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Dee. 4 and 5; 
California State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Hotel Modesto, Modesto, Calif., Dee. 5; 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association, 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 6 and 7; Empire 
State Federation of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions at Syracuse, N. Y., Dee. 6, 7, and 8; 
Utah State Beekeepers’ Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Dec. 12 and 13; Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association, Madison, 
Wis., Dee. 13 and 14; Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, Battle Creek, Mich., Dee. 
18 and 19; Indiana Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, State House, Indianapolis, Ind., Dee. 
27 and 28; Tennessee Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn., during the last 
week of December. 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 


MALITTA D. FISCHER 





Let’s Have a Honey Santa Claus! 
Merry Christmas, everybody! 

1 would like to make the rounds with 
Santa Claus this Christ 
mas and drop a pail of 
honey into every family 
stocking 

When one has thought 
about beekeepers and 
planned for them as | 
have tried to do through 
Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, I can not help feel 
ing that at Christmas 
time I would indeed like to see them and 
shake their hands and wish them the best 
the yuletide season has in store. 

So to all my readers, in town or coun 
try, a joyous Christmas, 

Christmas is just around the corner 
The days slip by so quickly that we must 
start right away—-today—to make up our 
list for Christmas. Quality is especially 
important in a Christmas gift. Is there 
any thing with more quality than honey? 

Before suggesting a few gifts that bee 
keepers may give, we should take up the 
problem of honey sales promotion work 
during the holiday season 


Good Time to Sell Honey 

This is surely a splendid time to ar 
range with merchants for honey displays 
and demonstrations, It’s a great time for 
honey demonstrations. Stores every- 
where crowded with shoppers, looking for 
that something different, that something 
attractive, and that something that will 
be appreciated. 

Suppose that in one of the larger stores 
in one of the larger cities there were a 
real demonstration during two weeks of 
the holidays. That same store is carry- 
ing a honey display, and around the dem- 
onstration booth one would see such signs 
as this: “It’s a revelation in flavor.” “Its 
fragrance tells you its flavor comes from 
flowers.” “Honey-way combinations for 
holiday feasting.” “Get “Ask 
for these different yet delicious combina 
“Tloney gifts express the true hos- 
pitality of the holidays.” 

Among the honey gifts displayed there 
are attractive baskets containing an as 
sortment of twelve jars filled with honey 
specialties—honey, honey orange marma 
lade, honey-grapefruit strips, honey-nut 
butter, honey mayonnaise, honey-pine 
apple eonserve, honey eucumber pickles, 
honey-ginger pears, honey-peach marma 





” 


. ” 
receipes. 


tions.” 


lade, 


honey 


honey-nut filling for 
strawberry, 


sandwiches, 
honey-tomato pre 
serves, and honey horseradish. A gener- 
ous sprig of holly on the basket handle, 
with the jars attractively arranged so 
that the elever Christmas labels show 
up very cleary—all excite the customer 
to the degree of purchasing. Then one 
entire side of the demonstration booth is 
arranged with candy—all sorts of tempt 
ing sweets. (You’d be surprised to know 
how many delicious and wholesome sweets 
can be made when honey is used.) Boxes, 
both metal and pasteboard, small baskets, 
and little glass jars, all filled with won- 
(erful honey-candy surprises. A box of 
dainty home-made honey candies is a gift 
that will give enjoyment to any one, The 
flavor of honey in candy plays a very im- 
portant part in intensifying that candy 
taste we all like. 

As we go to the next part of the booth, 
we find all sizes and all types of pails, 
jars, glasses, and combs of honey—some 
packed in holly boxes, some wrapped in 
deep blue paper with finy gold stars 
(seals) seattered over the surface, some 
with tiny sleighbells tied to the end of 
ribbon or cord so as to make sweet Christ- 
massy music as they are taken from their 
display position. A round gift box con 
taining a three-pound jar of honey is 
made lovely with a green vine and red 
berries twined around it. Those jars 
and pails of honey are so attractively 
packed that the public couldn’t resist pur- 
chasing them 

And finally, as we thought we had in 
spected every section of the booth, what 
should we see but an array of books- 
books about fairies and bees for the chil 
dren, books sueh as Maeterlineck’s for the 
non-interested person, books for the bee 
keepers, and even a cook book for the 
housewife. We are amazed to see in this 
assortment, too, a hand-deeorated ecard file 
for the housewife’s kitchen, ecards all 
nicely typed, containing indexed recipes 
in whieh honey is used. 


Such a variety 
of recipes, too 


from baby formulas to 
honey meats. 

Books are gifts that never grow old, 
and beekeeping books and honey-recipe 
books, because they are different, would 
surely appeal to many whom we think 
non-interested. 

Then, where are those colorful topped 
honey fruit eakes? A_ cross-section of 
one reveals oodles of fruits and nuts 
held together with honey and a bit of 
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And we almost forgot to mention 
them. Honied grapefruit strips, honied 
orange strips, dates, cherries, almonds, 
and pecans grace the tops of these cakes, 
and we are told by the demonstrator that 
the delicious tantalizing tang comes from 
the honey used in the ingredients and 
also poured over the eake when it was 
put away a year ago to age, “No synthet- 
ics or artificial flavoring can duplicate 
that mellow honey 
fruit cake when properly aged,” the dem 
onstrator emphasizes. After sampling the 
cake she has on display that is two years 
old, are convineed that the blending 
of honey with fruits and nuts in the 
cakes displayed results indeed in a per 
feet whole. 

This is only a dream, beekeepers, but 
some day it will be a reality. There will 
be just such displays, just such demon 
strating booths in our stores during the 
holiday season, and at all seasons; and 
not only will there be a great deal of 
honey in various sized containers sold, 
hut there will be an unbeliveable amount 
of honey eandies, honey cookies, honey 
fruit cakes, honey preserves, and honey 
recipe books and books on bees sold. 


flour. 


deliciousness in a 


we 


harmonious 


I shouldn’t be surprised at all to see 


such a demonstration held at Marshall 
Field’s at Chicago, Gimbel’s at Milwau- 
kee, Dayton’s at Minneapolis, Wanna 


maker’s at Philadelphia, and other larger 
stores throughout the nation. It’s bound 
to come. Honey is too wonderful a food, 
too unique a combination ingredient, and 
too interesting as a study to be forever 
overlooked by the public. And beekeep 
ers are going to realize that they must 
promote and support a very detailed sales 
promotion campaign that will be particu 
larly directed to housewives. It can’t be 
otherwise. Housewives must know of 
honey so they ean have it on their shelves 


always to flavor this, flavor that, and 
serve as a dressing for salads. And un 
less the beekeepers develop a plan or 
become interested and support some or- 


ganization that will demonstrate to house- 
wives and place honey in every size of 
container and in combination with other 
foods for holiday baskets, they can never 
hope to have honey a staple on the diet 
shelf. 

[ have had an opportunity to meet a 
few housewives the past year, get into 


their kitchens and investigate what is 
always on their pantry shelves. There 
is eocoa, there is white sugar, there is 


powdered sugar, there is Karo, there is 
sometimes brown sugar, crisco, all sorts 
of spices, flour, salt, sometimes rice, 
cornmeal, and other cereals. In the ten 
homes of which I made a careful study, 
not housewife knew of honey ex 
ecpt for hot biscuits, and perhaps she 


one 
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made one purchase of honey during the 
year—a 25-cent glass jar. Why she 
bought it then she did not know. After 
eating fruit salad with honey, all of these 
women recognized the superiority of 
honey in fruit salads, the minimum ef 
fort necessary in using honey in such 
salads, the harmonious blending, and 
the economy in cost. When they discov 
ered the ease with which honey might be 
used, the many attractive yet tasty and 
easy ways it could be used to intensify 
food flavors, they were all for it. Per- 
haps honey isn’t always on their shelf, 
but almost always it is. They don’t use it 
a great deal for baking, but they do use 
it in their fruit salads, in their whipped 
creams, in their icings, on grapefruit, and 
in many sauces. 
Holiday Gifts from Beekeepers 

In giving honey for Christmas, remem- 
ber that it is not a commonplace gift just 
because you produce it. Wrap it up fes- 
tively, or include it in a special food bas- 
ket. Make up the list now to whom you 
are going to give the best of all flavor 
sweets. In your list remember to include 
as many one-ounce samplers as you can 
spare for your church Christmas tree for 
the children. What a different gift for 
the children to get as they march around 
the tree! Home-made candies, too. Would 
Christmas be complete without candy, 
and, we should add, some honey candy? 

What fun it is—the just-before Christ- 
mas candy-making, stirring and tasting, 
shelling nuts, stuffing dates, trying faney 
shapes, filling boxes and baskets for your 
cousins, aunts, and the children across 
the street, hiding the home supply—all 
in a glorious holiday spirit. Try it, bee- 
Try making honey’ candy 
know what fun it is, until 
Many are the honey candy 
recipes, but try the simpler ones first. 
(See Gleanings, December, 1927, pages 
802-803.) You beekeepers who were so 
fortunate as to have wives, mothers, or 
sisters, perhaps daughters, too, make up 
honey fruit cakes as outlined in the May 
issue of 1927, will have two or three of 
these for the privileged character gift. 
Or send a subscription for Gleanings to 
some person you know would enjoy it. 

An attractive assortment of honey 
recipes on ecards for filing in the kitehen 
cabinet recipe file, or a group of honey 
recipes in book form, would indeed be a 
splendid gift to send the ladies. It isn’t 
things but thoughts that bind you to your 
friends. Surely friends receiving honey 
gifts would appreciate your choice. 


keepers. 
You'll never 
you dlo try. 


‘*IT send to you with Christmas cheer 
A honey book to last for years.’’ 


Spread Christmas cheer, beekeepers, as 
never before, with honey gifts. 


(Continued on page 809.) 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 








“In 1925 I secured from one colony of 
gray Caucasian bees 616 sections of comb 
honey weighing not less than 13 ounces 
each. This year from a similar stock of 
Caucasians I produced 803 sections of 
comb honey weighing 13 ounces or over, 
for which I received a prize of $60.00 in 
cash. I feel quite proud of this as it 
was taken from one colony, spring count, 
meaning that the bees received no help 
from any other source, except that I used 
comb foundation.”—-R. A. Morgan, Clay 
County, 8S. D. 

“T have sold about 10,000 pounds of 
honey since I started in the business. 1 
sell mostly bulk comb and shallow frames. 
The shallow frame is a good seller.’’- 
Lloyd Baker, Perry County, Ky. 

“T started with one colony of bees on 
the 17th of July this summer. I had never 
handled bees in my life before—in fact, 
never saw one until I arrived in Alberta 
a year ago. I have sold 70 pounds of 
honey and increased to three colonies 
However, the bees are not wintered yet 
and this is a cold country.”—-M. Hagel, 
Alberta, Canada. 

“IT operate for comb honey and had a 
small crop this year. I was caught with 
an unusually large number of unfinished 
sections. The crop was about one-fourth 
that of last year. Local grocers are retail- 
ing ungraded but fairly well-filled sec- 
tions at 22 cents each.”—-Herman L. 
Dunn, Iroquois County, Ill. 


“T notice in the October issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture you say that 
the last article which A. I. Root wrote 


for the journal appeared in that number. 
Now I call it very remarkable that I 
have had and read every number of 
Gleanings since it was started in 1873, 
and I think that every issue has had 
something in it that Uncle Amos wrote. 
I expect now there will be something 
lacking in good old Gleanings that will 
take me a long time to get used to.”—F. 
M. Taintor, Franklin County, Mass. 

“The bees of Java are so much larger 
than ordinary honeybees that they do not 
eross. Either the Italians or Cyprian 
bees are to them asa child would be in a 
man’s hand. They handle them in the 
same way. They should be a grand sue 
ecss on red clover, but whether they could 
stand the climate of the United States 
I know not.”—Chas, A. Coffey, Sacra 
mento County, Calif. 

“T tried out requeening colonies by sim- 
ply killing the old queen, dropping her 
down into the hive, then putting a queen- 
cell between the frames. The bees ac- 
cepted them all right. Of course, the 


young queen was about ready to emerge 
so that that may have had something to 
do with the success of this plan.”—A. J. 
Kolivoski, Pinellas County, Florida. 
“Observation this season has empha- 
sized the apparent fact that young 
queens produce bees that hustle for the 
honey crop. Have you conducted any 
experiments on requeening more fre 
quently than is customary in order to 
get the benefit of the vigorous reproduce 
ing powers of young queens and the en- 
ergy of the younger bees in storing hon- 
ey? I believe it is generally considered 
that a good queen should be kept at least 
two years. Is this good beekeeping? 
Would it not pay to requeen twice a year 


instead of once in two years?”—Wm. 


Hahman, Blair County, Pa. 
“T find the counter display case for 
ecmb honey is a winner, but I would 


never use them finished in white. Mahog 
any, oak, cherry, or ebony would be pre- 
ferable in my opinion. Some grocers pre 
fer to sell from an unbroken case and 
object to their use, but the majority like 
them and say they decidedly help sales.” 
—Samuel Cushman, Cook County, II. 

“Boosting honey as a health food is the 
thing that is going to increase sales. For- 
merly I was sick with asthma and took 
cold every few days. After I begar to 
produce honey and eat it, my asthma dis- 
appeared in one year and I also stopped 
eatching colds. I took no medicine. You 
can bet I eat honey almost every day now 
and I feel fine. I did not like honey at 
first, but ate it because it looked so beau 
tiful. Now I crave it.”—-Chas. C. Mackay, 
Buncombe County, N. C. 

“When I came here, in the spring of 
1880, these mountains and hills were cov 
ered with a heavy growth of sage and 
other brush. Then we seldom missed pre 
dictions regarding the honey crop. Now 
these mountains and hills are bare. The 
good soil has been washed off and in 
many places the steep hills are washed-in 
guilies. The government is slow about 
making an effort to reforest, but this 
will have to be done sooner or later. I 
have watched these conditions very close- 
ly for the past 48 years. No matter if we 
do have good favorable rains now and 
then, we can not predict a honey crop as 
we formerly could.”—-M. H. Mendleson, 
Ventura County, Calif. 

“In the spring of 192 
had to be replaced, but in spite of that 
the colony stored 360 pounds of surplus 
honey, which I sold for $95.00. I had no 
swarming.”—Geo. H. Nellis, Delaware 
County, N. Y. 


7 a failing queen 
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Excluder Taken Off During Winter 

Question.—Should the queen-excluder' be 
left between the hive and the food-chamber, or 
be taken out for winter? E. L. Cole. 

North Carolina. 

Answer.—As a rule, the excluder should 
be taken off for winter. Sometimes the 
bees consume considerable honey from the 
brood-chamber so that the queen will lay 
in both the food-chamber and brood-cham- 
ber the next spring, but this does no harm. 
As the food-chamber is filled with early 
honey next spring, the queen may be 
crowded below. Furthermore, you will 
no doubt put the food-chamber above the 


queen-excluder during the main honey flow 


next summer in order to have it entirely 
filed with honey after the brood emerges. 
Upward Ventilation or Sealed Covers 
Question.—I have been wintering my 
for several years in double-walled packed hives 
ind have always taken out the inner cover 
when putting on the trays, laying two sticks 
icross the tops of frames to hold up the burlap 
ind leave room for the bees to cross over. But 
I read somewhere the other day where you ad 
vise leaving the inner cover on Which is the 
better method? J. S. Huey 
Pennsylvania 
Answer.—The question of upward ven 
tilation or sealed upon 
which all beekeepers do not agree. In 
this locality, just as good results, if not 
better, are secured by leaving on the in 
ner cover and placing the packing mate 
rial above it, provided the hives are well 


bees 


covers is one 


protected. Single-walled hives or hives 
with insufficient packing will become 
quite wet with sealed covers, but when 


the packing is adequate the inner walls of 
the hive are kept above the dewpoint so 
that the moisture passes out through the 
entrance in the form of vapor without 
any condensation. In eolder climates 
there may be too much condensation dur 
ing a long spell of cold weather, even in 
well-packed hives, when sealed covers are 
used. Where this is liable to occur, some 
heekeepers compromise the matter by re 
moving the block that covers the escape 
hole in the inner cover, then placing some 
porous covering over the opening. This 
permits some of the moisture to pass up 
ward into the packing at the top. A 
serious objection to upward ventilation 
through loose packing is that, when cur 
rents of air are set up through the porous 
covering and the packing above, 
much heat is earried out of the hive 
When the top of the hive is covered with 
burlap, as you describe, the packing ma 
terial should be dense enough to prevent 
air currents, yet at the same time absorb 
moisture from the bees and later give it 
off at the top. In this ease upward ab 
sorption would be a better term than up 
ward ventilation, 


loose 


Keeping Unfinished Sections Over Winter 

Question.—I have 20 supers of unfinished 
sections which I would like to keep until spring 
to feed to package bees. I have stacked the 
supers in my garage. Is it liable to sour, or 
do you think it will keep until spring? 

Iowa. Walter Wiley. 

Answer.—This unfinished comb honey 


would keep better if stored in a dry 
place. If left in the garage it may ab- 


sorb considerable moisture if the weather 
is bad much of the time during winter. In 
addition to this the rapid changes in 
temperature, if the garage is unheated, 
will tend to cause granulation. Further- 
more, when comb honey is subjected to 
freezing temperatures the combs, if well 
attached to the wood, are liable to erack 
and cause leakage when the weather 
warms up. For this reason it would be 
much better to store the honey in a heat- 
ed room or in a dry basement. 
Sterilizing Combs Containing American 
Brood 

Question.—Will a solution of formalin and 
water (20 per cent formalin) sterilize combs 
of American foul brood, capped or uncapped, 
if left to soak in such a solution for a week 
or two weeks? J J. Morlock. 

Illinois 

Answer.—Carefully conducted experi 
ments by the U. 8. Bureau of Entomology 
prove conclusively that a water-formalin 
solution when properly used will sterilize 
combs containing American foul brood. 
However, to do so, every cell must be 
open. It is doubtful if combs containing 
scaled brood and sealed honey could be 
rendered sterile by soaking them in such 
a solution for two weeks or even longer. 
While brood-combs containing American 
foul brood can be sterilized in the labora 
tory in the water-formalin solution, there 
are liable to be many failures when the 
work is earried on by beekeepers not 
accustomed to laboratory methods. Ap- 
parently the chief reason for this is the 
failure to open every cell to make sure 
that the solution shall penetrate into ev 
ery cell. 

Space Between Outside Combs and Hives 

Question With 1%-inch spacing for the 
brood-frames, there is a space of 9-16 inch on 
each side between the outside frames and the 
side of the hive in the Standard eight-frame 
hive, which is 12% inches wide Will bees 
build comb on the side of the brood-chamber 
with such wide spacing? If so, should divi 
sion-boards be used to prevent this 

Florida H. B. Haskins 

Answer.—The Standard  eight-frame 
hive, 12% inches wide inside measure 
ment, was designed to be used with a 
division-board at one side. This division 
board was intended to be removed be- 
fore the first frame is taken out when 
the hive is opened. However, many bee- 
keepers have discarded the division- 
board. The frames are then shoved over 
to divide the space equally on the sides, 


Foul 
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When this is done the sometimes 
build thin patches of comb between the 
outside comb and the sides of the hive, 
or, if honey is stored in them, they elon- 
gate the cells, thus making bulged combs. 
However, by being careful in spacing 
the combs so as to divide the outside 
spaces equally, there is not much trouble 
from building combs in this space, and 
most beekeepers prefer to get along with 
the bulged combs rather than bother 
with division-boards. On the other hand, 
when the division-board is properly used 
it is quite a convenience, since it avoids 
any bulging of the combs and makes it 
much easier to lift out the first frame. 
Preventing Drifting in Winter Packing-cases 
Question In wintering several colonies in 
a tight box with all entrances facing the same 
direction, how far apart should the hives be 
spaced to avoid drifting? Carl Dick 
Missouri 
Answer.—If there are only two or 
three colonies in one winter the 
hives can be placed against each other 
without much trouble from drifting. 
When more than two or three hives are 
placed together in this way there may be 
considerable drifting unless precautions 
are taken to prevent it. In such cases drift 
ing can be prevented or greatly reduced 
by driving stakes of different heights 
between the entrances. The bees mark 
their own hives by some little difference 
not usually noticed by human beings, and 
by setting a short stake between the two 
entrances and a long stake between the 
next two, then a medium-length stake be 
tween the next two, and so on, the bees 
will be greatly helped in finding their 
own hive. Drifting can also be prevent 
ed to a large extent by painting different 
colors around the entrances. 


bees 


case, 


Honey Solution in Automobile Radiators 

Question.—Could I use the honey solution 
drained from the automobile radiator last 
spring again this winter? Thomas Ford 

Ohio. 

Answer.—Yes. The writer has used 


the same solution in his automobile radia 
tor during the past several winters. It 
was originally made of equal parts by 
volume of honey, water, and alcohol. 
There is but little loss of solution during 
the winter, which is replaced with alco 
hol. The honey apparently prevents the 
evaporation of alcohol, which is a big 
saving over the ordinary method of using 
alcohol and water alone. Perhaps a 
smaller proportion of honey would be suf 
ficient to prevent the evaporation of al 
cohol, but a solution of equal parts of 
the three ingredients will prevent freez 
ing even when the temperature goes 20° 
to 30° below zero. 
Diseased Colonies Robbed in Fall 

Question I recently found a colony that 
had been robbed out and found an occasional 
cell of unemerged brood, which to my sur 
prise I found to be foul brood I wish to 
know whether to attempt to do anything with 
the other colonies that robbed this one, I can 
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not tell which ones did the robbing. They ar 
just going into winter storage and I am at a 
loss to know how to proceed. None of the other 
colonies showed any disease at the last exam 
nation. Clay Beard. 

Illinois, 

Answer.—You do not state whethe 
this is American foul brood or European 
foul brood. If there is any doubt as to 
which disease is present, the first thing 
to do is to send a sample of comb con 
taining this dead brood to Jas. I. Hamble 
ton, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., for examination. If it is American 
foul brood, the combs should be destroy 
ed either by burning or rendering them 
for wax. Since there is no way of know 
ing which, if any, of the other colonies 
robbed this one, about the only thing you 
ean do is to leave the other colonies as 
they are until spring, then watch ecaré 
fully for the first appearance of disease 
If this is a ease of American foul brood 
if is quite probable that but one or two 
of the other colonies will become diseased 
next spring. If it is European foul brood, 
it may appear in most of the other colo 
next spring; but, surprising as it 
may seem, it may not appear in any of 
them. Your course of action next spring 
will depend largely upon which disease is 
present, 

Feeding During Cold Weather 


nies 


Question lave several colonies which are 
short of stores for winter, and cold weather 
has prohibited fall feeding except on a small 


scale As I have no combs of sealed honey or 
food-chambers for these unfortunate colonies 
I expect to attempt wintering them on hard 
candy How much candy should be given eacl 
colony ? Leslie S. B-il. 

Michigan 

Answer.—The amount of candy needed 
will vary according to the amount of hon 
ey the colonies now have. ‘A total of 20 
pounds of honey and candy together 
should carry the colonies through until 
they can be fed early in the spring. This 
hard candy is made by boiling very thick 
sugar syrup until tests made by dropping 
a little of it into cold water show that it 
is hard and brittle, when it is poured 
into a pan or other vessel used as a mold. 
Making hard candy just right for feeding 
bees in winter is difficult for those not 


experienced in candy-making. For this 
reason most beekeepers prefer feeding 
heavy sugar syrup. It is not too late 


even now to feed colonies that are short 
of stores. If they are being wintered out 
of doors they can be fed by placing the 
friction-top pail feeders having about 30 
small holes punched in the covers direct 
ly on top of the frames over a hole cut 
in the inner cover. The packing mate 
rial should then be placed around the 
feeder so that the colony will keep warm 
enough to take the syrup. Bees that 
are wintered in the cellar can be fed even 
after they have been put into the cellar 
if necessary, but of course it is much bet 
ter to feed earlier. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
olumns for 7e per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 


fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been previously established. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


advertisers and advertisers of 
discontinued, are not here 
regular advertisers of regu 
listed when their adver 
when they are in 


(Temporary 
mall lots, when 
sted. It is only 
ir lines who are here 
tisements are discontinued 
rood standing.) 

Ralph E. Blackman, Mrs. Alice 
G. Burtis, Martin Carsmoe, Crenshaw 
Apiaries, J. M. Cutts & Sons, L. 
tirdie M. Hartle, Henry Hettel, W 
John J. Lewis, D. E. Lhommedieu, 
Markestad, lL. C. Mayeux, Ellsworth A. Mein 
ekke, D. Steengrafe, E. P. Stiles, L. A. Syv 
erud, H. B. Talley, Virgil Weaver, W. A. 
Whitmire, Edgar Williams, The Macmillan Co., 
The Honey Candy Co. of America, Wing & Son, 
Capitol Candy School. 


3urrows, J. 
County 
Gulden, 
H. Laws, 
Selmer W. 


Maduauuvunnnnuiannauinuiin u 


Ul Will Wil 
HONEY FOR SALE 


sevnennacnnneencisncocanenenreenoenens 


snsanonnanegnnninitt 


‘*We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—-From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions 

FOR SALE New crop 
R. Townsend, Northstar, 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau 

BUCKWHEAT extracted honey, 60-lb. can, 
$5.50. Henry Williams, Romulus, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Prices 
ind sample on request. Kalona Honey Co., Ka 
lona, Iowa 

OHIO’S finest extracted white clover honey. 
Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison 
Mandale, Ohio 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 

* # 


extracted honey. D 


Mich. 
Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 


ridge, Kendaia, N 

FOR SALE—8000 Ibs. new crop clover honey 
n 60’s, 9c per lb. Two cans or more. Wm. G 
Blake, Port Huron, Mich : _ 

NEW YORK State extracted of very fine 
quality, 9c per lb., in 60-Ib. cans. Sample, 15c 

J. Avery, Katonah, N. Y 

BASSWOOD clover blend in 60-lb. cans 
buckwheat in kegs and cans Also beeswax 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton N Y 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City 

HONEY FOR SALE—wWhite and light 
ber in 60-lb.. 10-lb. and 5-lb. tins Write 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill 


FOR SALE—FExtracted buckwheat 


tity 


am 
for 


horey in 
Fine 


60-lb. tins, 8¢. Special prices in quantity 
clover honey in all sizes, glass and tin contain 
ers. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins White 
clover at 12c Ilb.: white sage at 12c lb.: white 
orange at 14c Ib extra L. A. sage at lle Ib 
Hoffman & Hanck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y 
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FOR SALE—Buckwheat comb and extracted. 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb cans, 
10%ec per Ib. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 
5000 lbs. buckwheat-goldenrod honey. Sold 
for the best offer. H. S. Ostrander, Mellenville, 
2 
honey in 
Bordner, 


extracted 
Noah 


CHOICE white clover 
new 60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails. 
Holgate, Ohio. 

FOR SALE clover 
& Son 


extracted 
Kohn 


Light amber 
honey, $10.00 per case. Dr. E. 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Light amber honey of good qual 


ity in 60-Ib. cans. Clover and buckwheat mixed. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Clover-basswood and buck- 
wheat extracted honey in 60-lb. tins, one to 


car lots. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

FOR SALE-—New crop basswood honey, ex- 
tracted. Write for prices. Samples, 10c. Meyer 
Toom, Knoxville, Towa, Route 4 

CLOVER and buckwheat blend, two-thirds 
buckwheat, at 7%c lb. 1-lb. sample, 25c. F. W. 


Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 

WHITE clover and basswood honey, 10c¢ per 
Ib. in 60-lb. cans, two cans per case. Lester 
Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., Flint, Mich. 

FINE-FLAVORED amber fall honey, 5-lb. 


pails, large and small lots. Liberal sample, 10c. 
J. B. Hollopeter, Queen-breeder, Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Extra good No. 1 buckwheat 
and goldenrod honey at $3.50 per case; No. 2 at 
$2.90 per case. Six cases to carrier. Chas. B 
Hatton, Andover, R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality, white to water 
white clover honey, heavy body, two 60's to 
case, lle per lb.; 10 cases or more, 10%c, 
f. o. b. Millville, Pa. W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 

BEST quality 
comb honey, also buckwheat and white ex 
tracted in five and sixty pound tins. Honey 
pump wanted. H. E. Crowther, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


RASPBERRY HONEY, in 60-Ib 


goldenrod and _ buckwheat 


cans, 2 to a 


case, $14.40 a case. One can, $7.50. 10-lb. cans 
by mail, postpaid, $2.50. Sample by mail, 20c. 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich 


OUR 1928 crop of clover extracted honey 
is now ready for the market. Two sixties in a 
case. Say how much you can use and we will 


be pleased to tell you what we can furnish it 
for. E. D. Townsend & Son, Northstar, Mich. 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den- 
ver, Colo 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails our specialty 
A. I. Root of Syracuse, 124 Williams St 


Co 
Syracuse, N. Y 
FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 


ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 


honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 


world’s greatest 
deliciously fla 
carlots. Sample, 
one gal. $3.55 
Ga 


EXTRACTED tupelo—the 
honey, never granulates, rich 
vored. In 32-gal. bbls., one to 
20c. Half gal.. delivered, $1.85; 
M. lL. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge 


HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover, 


basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what vou need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extract FOR SALE—German straw skeps, $5.00 eacl 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

NO. 1 light amber comb, No. 2 white comb, SCRIPTURE quotation postcards. Assorted 
$5.50 per case. N. B. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio ae dozen, 2 dozen, 25c. Deane Wyant, Bethe 

- ansas 

North Dakota Honey Producers’ Association — 
J. H. Beatty, President and Manager, Fargo, MAKE queen introduction SURE. On 
N. Dak " SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Alle 
— — Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

FOR SALE Famous Florida light amber > /- ante ae : a 
palmetto honey. Sample on request. E. F. Han HON-E-NUT CHOCOLATES. Assorted pack 
cock, Ft. Pierce, Box 432, Florida ages and o-cent bars Descriptive and illus 
oma trated circular free. FAIRMOUNT APIARTIES 

FINE buckwheat comb, $3.50 in carrier lots Schuylkill Haven, Pa 
Fine honey from fall flowers, $6.65 per dozen HONEY CANDY—Delicious, honey-nougat 
5-Ib pails, $9.00 per 120 lb case Paul D candy, milk or bittersweet coating. 5-lb. boxes 
Thompson Linesville, R k D No 1, Pa $3.75 postpaid. 5-lb. pails choice clover-bass 

HONEY FOR SALE White extracted in five wood honey, $1.25 postpaid. Valley View Ap 
gallon cans, f. o. b. Nebraska, 9 light amber aries, Savanna, II! 
f. o. b Alabama, % Five-case lots up, both BEST quality hee supplies attracti 
addresses, 8¢ a pound. Color, body, and flavor prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog or 
the best. M. C. Berry & Co sox 697, Mont request Ve buy beeswax at all times and r 
gomery, Ala mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers 

EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 case Assoc iation, Denver, Colo 
fancy white, $5.00; No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 METAL EYELETS in your frames will sto) 
white, $3.50; amber $3.50 fancy buckwheat the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
$4.00; No. 1, $3.50. Packed in carriers of six SAGGED COMBS METAL EYELETS, pet 
cases. Clover extracted, 10: buckwheat Re 1000. 60 Handy tool for inserting evelets 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 25¢; postage se per 1000. Superior Honey Co 

* Ogden, Utah 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailit 

" ' cages Root quality bee supplies both com} 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All our hon- | 82d extracted honey. Orders filled prompt; 
ey-producing friends should take note of the Write us OF drive over oF M rs fifty mite 
following from the Guarantee and Advertis north of Detroit Hamilton Bee Supply Co 
ing Conditions'’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture Almont, Mich 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer's SPECIALS for December. Hoffman brood 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep frames, $36.50 per 1000. Standard hive-bodies 
ers to sell for cash only or on ( Oo. D. terms $1.06 each with frames: hive-stands. 28¢ each 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab Other bargains All new first quality goods 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ Send for free special price list today Schmidt 

WANTED—White extracted and _= shallow a, Supply Co 1420-1422 Hager Ave., St 
frame comb honey W I toggs, DeSoto 30x : 
145, Mo 


WANTED —- Clover honey extracted, any | _ BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


quantity Send sample and lowest cash price 


I M tnbcock Fredonia N y WHOLE colonies of bees f advertised fo 
WANTED — White clover extracted and | S#le in these columns, must either be guarar 
buck wheat Submit samples and quotations teed free from di ease, or, If not so guarar 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y teed, the exact condition of the bees and th 
r* conditions of sale must be clearly stated ir 
WANTED—Clover comb glass-front cases the advertisement: or it will be satisfactory 
preferred Also water white extracted E W if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio cate of health from some authorized bee ir 
WANTED—10-ton shallow frame comb and Spector at time of sal —_ 
white or off-color extracted. Quote price J QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 


James Main, 64 Elmendorf St., Kingston, N. Y 


one tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 
WANTED White clover extracted or comb . 


BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens. Pack 


Carlots or less. Send samples and cash price age bees. Finest quality. Write for 1929 prices 
L. Pearlstone, 1020 North Broadway, St. Louis Taylor Apiaries, Luverne Ala 
Mo 
— ~ oe : PACKAGE BEES Special offer for 1929 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship Price list free. Hurry. The Crowville A piaries 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in J. J. Seott. Crowville. La 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co . 
Medina. Ohio WINTER QUEENS. Good tested three-band 


a $1.00 each. I send queens anywhere any month 
WANTED—A car or less quantity of white of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 





lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley. Bir LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
mingham, Mich until June 1 after, $1.00: tested, $2.00. A 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conr 
WANTED Shipments of old comb and cap ae = -_ . a : . WEN on co 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash HARRISON'S GOLDEN BEES and QUEENS 
and trade prices. charging but 5c a pound for We are now booking orders for 1929 delivery 
wax rendered. The Fred W Muth Co Pearl M rite us for prices on the quantity needed. J 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio K. Harrison, Honoraville, Ala 
' sy) eyqrevnvnreanevvonnngnenyennenenereeeneereeeeerenneennnenyantt GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS Producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. Pack 
FOR SALE ge bees and nuelei cireular 1929 free Dr 


poseenennerernnnee wennnnenen cernenennen: " ener 





ange 

~ White Bee Company, Sandia, Box 71. Texas 

: aii. anh wl — =e ‘ 

Dg as enon Big r [or yo 40 colonies in 10-frame hives. good cond 
: . ’ tion and guaranteed to be free from diseass 
PRINTING for queen breeders and package $10.00 each. 100 4% comb-honey suners, 60 

shippers our specialty. Appeldoorn, Hamler, each. G. L. Hodson, Converse, R. F. D. No. 1 

Ohio Ind 
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GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
$5.00 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
n season, 20 per cent to book your order 


spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 


t. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE 400 colonies of bees, with food 
mbers on, bees guaranteed free from dis 
1609 extracting supers of drawn combs; 


located in Michigan's best 
Leonard S. Griggs, 711 


o other equipment 
te honey district. 
Flint Mich 


PRICES ON 


on St., 


SPECIAL PACK 
BEES—=3 Ibs. of with 2 frames 
honey and brood, with a tested introduced 
for $5.00. Three-banded or golden Ital 

s. Guarantee satisfaction and safe delivery 
Pecan Grove Apiaries, H. H. Bordelon, Prop 
Marksville, La 


FOR SALE 


REDUCED 
\GE OF 


bees 


een 


Pearl 
mostly 
Every 
Sees guar 
ne chance for pack 
Reason, too far from 
\piaries Crawford 


Our Southern Branch in 
River Co., Miss. 300 colonies ten-frame 
two-story. Equipment for 1000 nuclei 
Splendid locations 
from disease. F 
Price right 


ensen’'s 


ng nearly new 
teed free 

e shipper 
eadquarters 


package with 
orders booked during 
December on packages and nuclei BEES. Thou 


nucleus with each 
prices on all 


\ FREE 


ecial low 


nds of packages for sale. Cheap prices. We 
ould like to hear from several large buyers 
\ have a good offer. Safe delivery satisfac 
mn, and no disease guaranteed References 
nish years of experience. M. Voinche, Bun 
La 
FOR SALE Apiary of the late F. Greiner 
Naples, N. Y. 180 swarms of bees, mostly Ital 


ns with hives and equipment complete. Guar 
nteed free from disease. 20 acres land, 10 
house, running water, gas lights, bath 
large lawn, shrubbery good barn 
3-story shop line shaft, engine power 
basement used as 3-car 
ment floor. Prefer sell together. Location excel 
ent, near village, county road. Write Mrs. F 
Clifton Springs, N. Y: 
i wrecnngnoneacauancuvuecnanetty 


HELP WANTED 


room 

furnace 
enhouse 

extractor, 


garage, ce 


(rreiner 


TURUNEN EUENLATONINT ' 


WANTED—Two young men of good habits 
for season of 1929 to work with bees and 
ssist on farm. N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, 
N.Y 

q 
SMALL STOCK, FUR, ETC. 

LEARN FOX TRAPPING [I have a system 

different from all others, and gets the slvest 


Works on bare ground or ten feet of snow. I 
guarantee fox or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, 
M nnesota 
_ FOR SALE—SILVER FOX, BLUE FOX 
FUR RABBITS. Real imitation fox fur. Also 
hockers and scarfs of these animals Pen 
raised muskrats, mink. Two trained mink fer 
rets reasonable Stamp for prices, literature 
SILVER TIP FUR FARM, Humboldt, Iowa 
Dept. G 
4 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FIRE—No more fires, new method of ren 
dering wax. Capping melter, liquefies honey, 
ind bee feeder. Send for circular. Geo. Pratt 
25 Penn, Topeka, Kan 
THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
opy free from the publishers. Send us a post 


card today. It is well worth your little trouble 
The Apis Club, Watergate House, Water St 
ludor St., London, E. C. 4, England 
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Me and Ab have had another awful 
set-back, backsettin us so far this time 
that Thanksgivin and Merry Christmas 
will mean nothin to us again ever at all. 
I told last month as how things was lookin 
up with us considerable as we had the 
mushrat holes on Rocky creek all spotted, 
and Ab’s sprained ankle was holdin out 
good and a lull in my gardenin business 
was continuin right along. Sunday be 
tween 10 a. m. church time and until 8. 8. 
was over was givin me and Ab a chance 


regular for mushrat prospectin on the 
creek. 3ut two Sundays ago for some 


reason they didn’t stay to S. 8S. Me and 
Ab of course had to stay on the creek 
extra long that partickler Sunday and 
when we got started home we came flyin. 
They watched us comin through our re 
spective backyards and noted specially 
Ab’s complete recovery from sprained 
ankle. So he’s workin at the bendin 
works lumber yard now, and I am bound 
for Root’s lumber yard Dee. 1. 

Not a mushrat trap set. No coon dog. 
At the lowest general stand and under 
most active and snoopinest suspicion of our 
whole lives at home. 

Al Smith defeated and all he was goin 
to do for all of us knocked galley west. 

I am like Job only worse. Boils ain’t 
nothin. 

* * * 

If friends didn’t continue to 

with sustainin words and encouragement 
(Continued on page 810.) 


write 


‘ Ta TT] 


\ TT nnn 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 803.) 
Oh, U'll put our biggest candle in our 
candlestick 


biggest 


And I'll set it in the window for the lonely, 
and the sick, 

For the folks who haven't houses, haven’t mon 
ey they can spend 

For the man without a brother, and the dog 
without a friend 

For I wouldn’t want our window to look dark 
on Christmas night 

When perhaps one little candle might make 
some one’s journey bright 

And I wouldn’t want a Christmas that I 
thought was only mine, 

For I'll feel a whole lot better if I let my light 
so shine 

Oh, the little lights of Christmas, in the win 
dows, on the trees 

Always make me think of heaven with its little 
lights like these, 

And I think the stars are happy, that have 
twinkled all vear long 

When they see the Christmas candles and they 
hear the Christmas song 

For they know that we remember how they 
shone at Bethlehem 

When they twinkle down upon us and we 
twinkle up at them 

Yet, they know that we remember all about 
the night divine 

And the cradle, and the Baby, when we let 
our light so shine 

The Little Lights of Christmas, 


Malloch. 


by Douglas 
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| (Continued from page 809.) 
ac a e ees I would caflummix complete. Some hope 


comes in a letter from E. E. Salge of Wes- 


laco, Tex., who- writes as follers: 
or Weslaco, Tex., Nov. 8, 1928. 


Dear Old Drone: 


. . We have been reading your articles in Glean- 
Pure three-banded Italians with select | ings for quite a while and have often envied 


young laying queens. You can not buy you for having such a wonderful ‘‘hunger 


better bees or service resisting strain’’ of bees but we believe we 
. now have a strain that will interest beekeepers 


more than your ‘‘hunger resisting strain,’’ 

and not only beekeepers but the general public 

as a whole. 

W Just last week we have found among our 
e D. Achord | bees what we have called ‘‘bootlegging bees.'’ 

Our bees are located in eleven different yards 


Fitzpatrick : : Alabama along the Rio Grande River, the yards ranging 


from 150 yards to six miles from the banks 


Let us quote prices. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, | of the river. The yard in which we found 
TWO YEARS FOR $1.00. - | (Continued on page 811.) 






gags ONLY PRUNER 
- that cuts from 
both sides and does not 
bruise the bark. Forged 
from tool steel. Durable. 
cAll Styles and Sizes. 
Delivered Free To Your Door. 


~ Send for Illustrated| 


iCircular and Prices, 


PRUNING SHEAR 










AND RHODES MFG. CO 
328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











| 





Bargains Quality Honey Containers 


5-lb. Pails, 10-lb. Pails, 60-lb. Square Cans, 
Glassware, Comb-honey Shipping-Cases 

















Write for our 1928 Price Sheet 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


0 FRET Fart Kear Tal Far Fa Fa Far Fart Tan Fae Fane Fa 0 


Big Bargain in Bee Papers 


‘‘BEES AND HONEY’’ and AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—each for one year—and GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CUTULRE, 2 years—ALL 3 FOR ONLY $2.25. 

If you have not seen ‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ address below for free sample. All NEW sub 
scribers to it will receive it FREE to end of this year (1928). 

There are no bee-papers superior to above 3. Every beekeeper everywhere should read them 
regularly. They are all different. You will be pleased if you accept above offer. Address 


G. W. YORK, Editor - 524 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 810.) 
this new strain is one that is located only about 


150 yards from the banks of the river and is 
nly a few hundred yards from the new and 
ist bridge that was built across the river a 
ew months ago, Nueva Mercedes on the Mex 
in side of the river is directly across the 


river from our yard, this new town being built 
nly since the bridge was built and with only 

few buildings there at present and there are 
and dance halls 

We were going through these bees on a regu 
ir inspection round and found one colony that 
had a new drawn comb of very white or clear 
ioney and as we have a hobby of keeping sam 


1:00ns 


ples of peculiar flavored or colored honey, we 
decided to take this frame home and put it in 
jars and add it to our collection. This was 
» standard brood frame and as it was a new 
comb it broke down while going home on ac 
ount of rough roads and rather cool weather 
vhich made the comb brittle. We did save 
enough of the honey to fill two 8-oz. jars of 
extracted honey. When we tasted this honey 
we found it to have a very peculiar flavor, 
(Continued on page 812.) 


YANCEY HUSTLERS FOR 1929 
RECORD HONEY-MAKERS 


Now booking orders for package and 
queens. No deposit required. Let us send prices 
and full particulars. 

Caney Valley Apiaries 
BAY CITY, TEXAS 


Here’s What She Wants 


Miss Fischer’s Honey-Way 
Cook Book 


Check your Xmas list now—a copy 
wife, sister, daughter, 

aunt, grandmother. 
two hundred tested with 
way menus for home meals, weddings, 
etc. 


bees 


for mother, 
sister-in-law, sweetheart, 


Over recipes honey 

Hallowe’ en, 

All will welcome this practical and unusual gift 
Special Holiday Offer—Lots of 6 


a7 
—~7.40 


Address: 115 N. Hamilton, Apt. D, 
Madison, Wis. 


SCE SEE EEE es 


Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 

quantity. 


Address until January 1 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 
After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Alabama 
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CANDY FOR WINTER 


were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 

H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Massa. 


Hundreds of hives 


AMERICAN HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE 





It is very certain that the readers of these 
American 


lines are interested in making the 
Honey Producers’ League the biggest organi- 


zation of its kind in the world. To join the or- 
ganization costs the individual only $1.50. The 
time is drawing near for the secretary to make 


his report. Don’t you want your name on 
the list of members? 

Arrangements are on foot to have granted 
to us convention rates by the railroads. The 


application asked for rates for the whole coun- 
should encourage many 


try. Such a reduction 
to go who would not otherwise attend. Later 
I will give you more detailed information re- 
garding the convention and the railroad rates. 
Here's hoping that we will have the greatest 
national beekeepers’ meeting ever held. Why 
not? We have more interested today in our 
business than ever before. 
J, V. ORMOND, 
Secretary American Honey Producers’ League. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


“Where You From?” 
“We're from lo-way!” 
“Never Heard of It---!” 


Thus runs a bit of lingo between some 
Iowa Legionnaires and Omahans a few 
years ago. 

Brings to mind the fellow who said he 
never heard of the Journal. 

Know any one who never did? 

You do? Fine. 

Give ’em the ‘Stop’ sign 

Tell ’em about the Journal. 

Then when the sign says ‘Go’ watch 
’em GO. 

They all do when they once know the 
Journal. 

You think we’re stringing you! 

Say. Let us send you a copy. Won’t cost 
anything. 

Read it and see for yourself. 
American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send me a sample copy of your 


Journal. I want to see for myself. 


ee 


Street or R. F. D. 
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FINE comb honey $4.00 
per case, at apiary, ungraded. Goodwin's, River 
side Apiary, Lyons, R. F. D. No. 1, Mich. 


GLEANINGS I 


clover xO cases, 


N 


1000 colonies in Grand Forks, County, North | 


Dakota. Will sell half or all. Guaranteed to be 
free from disease. Bell & Gunter, Irvan Gunter, 
Manvel, N. D 


CHOICE extracted clover honey, six 10-Ib. 
pails, $6.60 ;twelve 5-lb. pails, $6.85. Case two 
60's, $10.50. Southwestern Minnesota Beekeep 
ers’ Asso., Ruthton, Minn. 


EXPORT — 


Lowest prices on quality bee supplies 
manufactured of LOUISIANA RED 
TIDEWATER CYPRESS, a material 
suitable for the tropics. Direct from the 
factory. We deliver by truck direct to 
the New Orleans docks. 

QUICK SERVICE. LOWEST PRICES. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. 8. A. 


GIVE YOUR FRIEND AN AUTO 
FURNACE FOR CHRISTMAS 





A 





} ¢ MODES 











MODEL A—Mode!l A is a universal type heater 
It fits such cars as Hudson, Buick, Studebaker, 


Hupmobile, Nash, Reo, Chandler, Chrysler, 
Dodge, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Jordan, Essex, 
Star, Whippet, Erskine, etc. Adjustable in 


length from 10 to 34 inches. LIST PRICE $7.50. 
MODEL D—Model D is a universal type heater, 
identical in design and materials, and fitting 
the same cars as Model A, but smaller and giv 
ing heat. For the smaller coupes, etc,, it 
provides sufficient heat, at less initial cost than 
Model A. Adjustable in length from 8 to 
inches. LIST PRICE, $5.00. 


less 


20 


MODEL C—Model C is a special model, design 
ed to adequately heat Model T Fords. It is sim 
ple, sturdy and very easy to install. LIST 
PRICE, $2.50. 

MODEL E—Model E is the new model for the 
1928 Chevrolets. This heater has been special 


ly planned to develop the greatest possible heat 
from the limited available heating surface of the 
new model Chevrolets. LIST PRICE, $4.50, 


MODEL F—Model F is a heater which we have 
just created for the new Model A Ford It is 
neat, inexpensive and sturdily built. LIST 


PRICE, $4.50. 

We pay delivery charges in the U. S. and 
Canada. Your money cheerfully refunded if you 
are not satisfied after a ten-day trial. It is ad- 
visable when ordering to mention year, make, 
and model of car. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture or send order with check or money order to 


HENRY N. MAJOR BEE CoO., 
South Wales, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 811.) 
having a taste like an old whiskey barrel smells 


and a very noticeable taste of wood, also lik« 
that of an old whiskey barrel. We could not 
figure just what kind of flowers this honey 


was gathered from as we had never found 
such before and this yard has been in 
the same location for nearly three years. Then 
it struck our mind that they must have gotten 
some sweet substance from an old whiskey bar 


any 
honey 


rel or some kind of container from some of 
the saloons on the Mexican side of the river 
We do not know this for certain but have 
every reason to believe that that is what it 
was gathered from and then stored the same 
as they would honey They may have gotten 
in some bootlegger’s ‘‘mash-pot’’ as we un 
derstand sugar is used in making beer and 
other drinks. 

This honey is lighter in color than sweet 
clover honey, but not quite as heavy in body 
and has a cloudy appearance. It seems as 
though it did not have very much alcohol in it 
or the bees would have become dizzy wh 
sailing through the air and would have fallen 
to the ground and stayed there until they 
would have gotten sober Neither did we ses 
any bees staggering around in the hive th 
might have gotten a little too much of this 
honey, Perhaps they are not affected by a 
coholic drinks as a human is or they have 
more sense and know enough to stop before 
they get too much. It is said that a bee has 
more sense in certain ways than a human any 


way. 
We this 


813.) 


to how honey 


nued on page 


Jensen's 


Announcement for 1929 


First wish to thank our many customers 
for their patronage the past season, then to say 


are waiting see 


(Cont 


we 


we are now booking orders for spring delivery 
and solicit your business on the merits of our 
goods and service. We are making preparations 
for the greatest year in our history. Nothing of 
shipped from We 
produce our queens as well as the bees. 


questionable quality here. 


Larger volume makes possible lower prices 
All packages overweight to care for natural 
loss and shrinkage, No excess of drones. No 
delays. No disappointments. 


2-lb. package with select untested Ital- 
ian queen, $2.90 each. 

3-lb. package with select untested Ital- 
ian queen, $3.75 each. 

Special offer: With each 25 packages 
we will give one extra package (same as 
order) free. 

Queens: Select untested, $1.00 each; 
$11.00 per doz-; $75.00 per 100. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Terms, 10% with order, bal- 
ance prior to shipment. 

We guarantee Pure mating of 
best Italian stock, freedom from 
safe arrival in good condition. 

**A square deal to all always.’’ 


Jensen's Apiaries 
CRAWFORD - - MISSISSIPPI 


all 


disease, and 


queens, 





going to turn out in the future. 
ment with age and make a 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT : 
(Continued from page 812.) 
It may fer- 
‘*powerful’’ thing 
yut of it yet. Can’t never tell. 
Anyway we are feeling a little better since 
e too have a wonderful ‘‘new’’ strain of 
ees and perhaps in a year or so we can create 
1 wonderful demand for this strain of bees and 
their honey, for if this honey really has a 
kick’’ in it and would be advertised only 
yne-tenth as much as ordinary honey is we 
would probably never be able to fill the orders. 
Yours for bootlegging bees, 
E. E. Salge. 

Mr. Salge, if you send samples of this 
hopeful honey to anybody please send to 
me and Ab just as soon as possible now. 
We never will need to test such samples 
worse than right immediate. If satis- 
factory, I will give you a order for 100 
queens of the “Powerful” strain by re 
turn mail. Can this honey be produced 
all winter in Texas? Do you yourself get 
any upliftin inspirashuns out of it? Could 
you sell a lot if sample is satisfactory? 
Will Texas’s goin agin Al Smith make 
any difference about shippin samples of 
“Powerful” honey or “Powerful” queens? 
Are you sure flavor and aromy are as 
stated above? Please send the samples 
and write sure today. Just address Mr. 
O. Drone, Medina, Ohio, No R. F. D. 
route. Write the address plain and care 


(Continued on page 814.) 


We Are Ready 


for the year 


1929 


You are making your plans, there- 
fore please consider these things: 

We have the best outfit in Geor- 
gia, and there is none better in the 
South, either in bees or fixtures. 

We have always pleased our pa- 
trons and we are sure that we can 
please you. 

We have any kind of a package 
or nuclei, including Modified Da- 
dant frames. 

We have prices that are on the 
level with the price of honey. 

Give us a trial and be with the 
satisfied crowd. 


J. G. Puett & Sons 


Moultrie, Ga. 


*‘*Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 
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The Apiarist’s Friend 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


KITSEL 


STEEL POSTS GATES - BARBED WIRE PAINT ROOFING 
PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. Factory 
to You. 12-to-2%-hour service. We Pay Freight. Ki 

man Fence now SUPER-Gaivanized with 9994 


N FENCE 



















100 per cent re zinc, same quality as on 
Telephone re. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.21 Muncie, Ind. 
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By proper Breeding, Feed He ousing . Ji ullin 
& Marketing AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNA 
tells how to do it, and in addition a £.. of 

; Colored Pictures 
with explanatory text tell and show many things 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds but eres °o of an educational na- 
ture, something never befo wn by a poultry 

te per. 12 issues of American Poultry os og 
contain about 000 pages--Price 25c ayr.--S yrs. for $1 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark Se. CHICAGO 
Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


atents Co. ge in Patent Office 


and Cour 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
MacLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 





Write for our new free book and we 
will tell you how this man, H. J. Von 
Hagen,made $627 clear profit from only 
acre of Strawberries. And we'll tell 
you about lots of others, besides. One man 
made $594 from !¢ acre. Another made $1800 
from an acre. Thousands make $500 to $1200 
per acre right along, and you can, too. 


FREE BOOK 


Send for this free book now and fearn their 
secret of success. This book will give you 
confidence in your own ability to make big 
money with our Thorobred Pedigree Plants. 
It's instructive. helpful inspiring. Fill in the 


coupon now, and mail it to us. We'll send the 
book Free and postpaid. (7 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, ete.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER_BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 
— FREE — ing and Material Book No. 

183 and for Garage Book. 

SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

BOOKS 


1248 1#43 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FREE CATALOG ‘<i. ones on Farm 


Trucks, Wagons and Trailers, also 


Wheels steel 

or wood—to 4 Alp 

fit any run- fe atin 
ning gear, or \ 
Trailer. Send % 

for it today. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 23 Elim St., Quincy, Ill. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 813.) 

ful. Don’t get it Medina, N. Y.., 

do. Just Medina, Ohio. 
out. Don’t delay. 


as some 
Better print it 


* * * 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
Intermountain Bee Culture Field Station 
Laramie, Wyoming., Nov. 9, 1928. 
‘*Old Drone’’ Editor, Sour Honey Dept., 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, 
Dear Sir 
While you are specializing on a_ hunger 
winter-resistin’ strain of bees, why don’t you 
try putting mirrors in weak colonies in order 
to double their apparent strength? Psychology 
s a wonderful thing when it comes to making 
us do things and maybe it will work with bees 
as well As I am short on mirrors, you can 
patent the idea yourself without an acknowl 
edgement of the same. Yours truly, 
J. E. Eckert. 
In a dark and heavy hour of almost 
prostratin severity such as me and Ab 
are now experiencin, it is refreshin to re 
ceive recognition from the U. S. Gov’t 
as above. It shows how we stand with 
the Coolidge administrashun no matter 
how we stand at home. We shall take 


Mr. Eckert’s suggestion under careful 
considerashun and report later. With 


cold weather comin on our bee activity 


(Continued on page 815.) 
































A Beekeeper’s 
Christmas Present 


Can there be a better one for that beekeeper son, daughter, or 
friend than the kind that recalls itself usefully and pleasurably 


every month for two years? 


Send as such present a subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture 
for two years at only $1.00, and we will send you a pretty Christ- 
mas card to forward to that son, daughter, or friend, telling of 
your gift. The Christmas number of 1928 will be sent extra, and 
the regular subscription begin with January, 1929. 

Send your Christmas present subscription along at once so we 
can send to you the handsome Christmas card that you will want j| 
to forward to the recipient before Christmas. 

Can you give a finer present to a beekeeping friend? 


ADDRESS 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O. | 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 814.) 
as allays will increase all along the line, 
and the mirror idea may prove tremen 

dous. Thank you, Mr. Eckert. 
OLD DRONE. 


P. 8S.—Don’t none of you need to write 
to Mr. Salge for samples of his Texas 
POWERFUL honey. Me and Ab will re- 
port truthfully to you all. By re-readin 
Mr. Salge’s letter I see only two 8-ounce 
bottles of “POWERFUL” is in existence 


today. That ain’t none too much for 
correct samplin such as me and Ab mean 
to do conscientiously and honestly for 
you all, O. D. 


Root Quality Queens 


We expect to continue producing 
and selling queens and bees during 
1929. Prices will be announced 


later. 


The A. I. Root Company 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


Specials for 


1929 


PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


BEST CYPRESS 
BEE HIVES 


FRAMES 
FOUNDATION 


Let us quote you on your require- 
ments. We furnish you nothing but 
the highest quality goods. 


The Stover Apiaries 


TIBBEE STATION, MISS. 


Telegraph Office and shipping 
point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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Quality Honey 


Containers 


CARLOAD STOCKS READY FOR IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT. PRICES 
ARE LOW. 


“DIAMOND I” FLUTED GLASS JARS 


“CANCO” FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
AND CANS 


COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES, 
EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


Write for our 1928 illustrated honey 
container price list. 


W. R. Perry Co. 


414-416 So. 11th St. OMAHA, NEBR. 


Does Price Alone 


Influence Your 
Buying? 


Some let price be their sole guide 
in buying. Quality and grade are 
secondary. They are willing to trust 
to luck that it will be satisfactory. 

We are interested in having your 
business, not for one shipment 
alone, but as a regular buyer. We 
appreciate the part price plays, but 
also the greater importance of 
quality and grade. 


Let us quote on your needs in 
SECTIONS and other supplies. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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Our Guarantee and Advertisin? 
Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we 
make the following guarantee of our advertising, together with a state 
ment of the conditions we must exact both from our advertisers and from 
our subscribers who may patronize such advertisers : 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned). We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise 
mént that may be printed in our columns 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
complainant; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
and the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exclude the advertiser from our col 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
law, if necessary) to compel him to make res 
titution or to secure his proper punishment 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi 
tions beyond their control We will not guar 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper——wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves would 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘cash in advance'’’ to those only 
we know by experience have an esiablished 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
right and propriety of the honest business-like 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
can secure orders on cash-in-advance term 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk—not 
ours). We will not guarantee the purity of any 
seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves 
but any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref 
erences in advance, and our readers may con 
sider this fact in their favor. We will not guar 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
our columns We will not guarantee temporary 
advertisers for ‘help wanted,’’ 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans 
actions the terms of bargain and payment are 
special and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer's financial responsibility nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for. We ad 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on ©. O, D. terms. Likewise, we do not guar 


*“position 





antee the reliability of honey sellers, although 
we require strict references from them 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of the 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 
after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; such complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased befere payment for it 
must be demanded and made in all cases where 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale. 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and _ refund pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsement of a local 
banker, postmaster and official, or three other 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queens 
and Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeeping and apiary condition; and, if new 
in the business of selling queens and bees 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor 
respondence and in the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies 


WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH By 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of “wo purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it to be relieved of the 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the un 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. I. Root Co., Publishers 
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CHRISTMAS (REETINGS 











BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


OULD you buy Christmas Then “Buy Christmas Seals,” 


Seals if youknewthatin for they are fighting tubercu- 
twenty years the death-rate _ losis every day of the year. 
from tuberculosis had been Christmas Seals give protec- 


cut in half—a saving of more tion to your friends, to your 
than 125,000 lives in the year family—and to you! 
1928 alone? 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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HON EY JARS 


will sell your honey 


Made of Clear Glass they 


ve that mcranaes a seme 
Sf 0 panels to 
atch abe which darker 
Coe Beautiful in Clarity 
Fattern and strength UL 
Construction 
CH trialwill convince you! 


sides 


Individual, half pound, one pound & two pound 
ccurate Graduation 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK THEA.I.ROOT COMPANY M.H.HUNT & SON 
OZONE PARK, N.Y: OFFICES - CHICAGO, /kL. LANSING, M/CH. 


A.G.WOODMAN CO. COUNCIL BLUFES,/OWA AW. YATES 
GRAND RAPIOS, MiCH. SAN ANTONIO, TEX - ST PAUL,MINN. HARTFORO, CONN. 
SYRACUSE, NY 


F.COOMBS & SON 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLAss ComMPpANYy 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WHEELING, W.VA, 
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Continental Honey Containers make Made inseveral styles and sizes to bet- 
astrong appealto yourcustomersand ter meet your needs. Complete infor- 
assure ‘the Honey reaching them in mation, prices, terms or samples may 
excellent condition. And inthiscom- _ be secured through any of the distrib- 
petitive age their economy is most utors listed be low, or any of our 
important to you. Every can iscare- offices. Be sure you buy Continental 
fully tested to insure against leaks. Quality. 


These Distributors Are Ready to Serve You: 


The Brock Store Lone Star Bee G. B. Lewis Company Standard Lumber Co. A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
Decatur, Ind Supply Co Watertown, Wis. Winona, Min Council Bluffs, Ta. 
San Antonio, Te All N . 
A. G. Woodman Co a sr Stour € ity 7 Magill & Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Lynchburg, Va. Fargo, N. Dak. A. I. Root Company 


Superior Honey Co. St. Paul, Minn. 


lexark ana 


Carl F. Buck Los Angeles, Calif nee Sioux Honey Ass'n Chicago, Ill 
Walla Walla, Wash Seattle, Wash J. W. Reid Sioux City, Ta San Antonio, Tex. 
Mountain States Honey Uvalde, Tex. North Dakota Bee 
Prod. Ass'n Dadant & Son Burrows Hdwe. Co. Supply Co Fred W. Muth Co. 
Boise, Idaho Hamilton, Ul Beeville, Tex. Moorhead, Minn Cir cinnati, Ohio 
CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST, LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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‘Today’s Big Value in 


Honey Containers 


HE Wheeling five-gallon or 60 Ib. Square Can is \” 

one of the most popular honey containers on the 
market today. Top and bottom are double seamed and,, 
soldered, making a leak-proof container of exceptional 
strength. Furnished with 134 in., 2 in. and 234 in. screw 
cap with cork or paraflined pulp-board liners in either 
107 lb. or 135 lb. tinplate. 


We are also in position to furnish all sizes of friction 
top honey and syrup cans. Let us quote prices on your 
requirements. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 

















